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LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


In the language departments of most of our colleges and uni- 
versities we teach both language and literature. In the elementary 
and intermediate courses we teach language, and thereafter we teach 
for the most part literature and philology. In the secondary schools 
the language is the main objective. Now as everyone knows there are 
many things taught and learned along with language and likewise 
with literature: the history, the geography, the customs and ideas, in 
short the culture of the peoples whose languages and literatures we 
teach. In the first stage, in the language teaching and learning, we 
stick more to the primary and fundamental objectives: learning to 
pronounce, read, and understand, as well as to speak and write the 
language in question. I know that these objectives have been recently 
shorn of much of their value by investigators, the part dealing with 
correct pronunciation, a speaking ability—in other words, the oral 
side of language—being declared not important. Many of my col- 
leagues both in high school and college have already protested against 
this shearing of the objectives, and rightly so. Our investigators have 
given no definite proof that their proposed shearing would do any 
good. In fact the opinion of most teachers seems to favor the method 
that involves all the fundamental objectives. 

Since such old fogies in the game of teaching language and 
literature as myself and others have rejected many of the recom- 
mendations of some of the members of the recent investigating 
bodies, the teaching public expects us to state our reasons. The prob- 
lem is not quite as simple as it first appears. It involves the whole 
question of the relation of language to literature and culture in 
general. The very suggestion that for the sake of economy or for 
any reason whatsoever we teach as the main objective in language 
learning a reading knowledge, that is, the ability to understand the 
printed page of the language in question only, considering everything 
else unimportant and unnecessary, involves at least three fundamental 
fallacies: it implies that a reading knowledge can be actually im- 
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parted without emphasis on other factors of language learning, and 
of this there is no scientific proof; it pays no attention whatever to 
the fact that in learning anything interest is the chief factor, most 
students who begin the study of a language being interested always 
in learning to speak as well as to read, understand, and write the 
language they are about to study; and, lastly, it involves the fallacy 
that a reading knowledge of a language cannot be learned just as 
well and as quickly by trying to do all the related objectives at once. 

On the last point I have some real evidence myself, and I wish 
to record it so that those who found contrary evidence may give 
theirs. The Stanford Spanish Tests are three: Grammar, Vocabu- 
lary, Paragraph Meaning. These were given over a wide territory 
and to numbers sufficiently large for reliable results. The tests were 
given in several schools and colleges where many methods were in 
vogue. We knew definitely in some cases that reading and reading 
comprehension were the main objectives and that the oral side of 
Spanish was neglected. Many books were covered and translated, 
more than at Stanford for a given period or year. At Stanford we 
have always used a diversified and comprehensive direct method. In 
the first year of Spanish we use textbooks that teach all the elements 
of Spanish grammar and an exact pronunciation from the beginning. 
We use easy readers. In spite of this apparently varied program that 
attempts in the first year all the objectives outlined above, our stu- 
dents obtained as high scores in the third test as students from col- 
leges where all or most of the emphasis was on the so-called reading 
knowledge—in fact higher than the average. Students who took the 
tests from Wellesley, where also a comprehensive direct method is 
used, rated just as high in this test. Both Stanford and Wellesley 
students of the first-year and second-year grade, respectively, were 
above the average not only in the third test, but in the first two 
as well. And, furthermore, students from colleges where most of the 
time is devoted to just learning to understand the meaning of the 
printed page and to translate it into English actually rated lower in 
this, their specialty, than students of the two groups above men- 
tioned who devoted their attention during the same amount of time 
to all the fundamental objectives of a modern, comprehensive direct 
method. And the students of the last group learned much about oral 
Spanish and Spanish grammar besides. 

No wonder some teachers call the reading-translation method the 
lazy method. It promotes laziness. It is a dead, uninteresting method 
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of teaching a modern language, one that leads nowhere, for anyone 
who has any interest at all in a modern language wishes to learn to 
pronounce it correctly and to speak it, as well as to understand the 
written page. But I hear the eternal chorus of those who despise 
language teaching and language learning. “Students study spoken 
French or Spanish a year, two years, even three years, and then 
forget it.” What evidence is there that they will not forget the so- 
called reading knowledge as well? What evidence is there that any- 
thing is remembered except that which we continue to study all our 
lives? We forget college algebra, we forget the piano instruction we 
learned as children, we forget all the history we learned—in fact we 
forget everything. Therefore let us not try to learn anything! 

It is this type of logic that has developed in the minds of some 
of our university professors the erroneous opinion that language 
and literature are entirely different things, that one can study Span- 
ish literature, for example, without knowing the Spanish language 
and really appreciate fully its beauty and worth. I do not deny that 
one can learn something about a foreign literature by reading it in 
English translations, but I do deny that such a procedure is a worthy 
objective in departments of Spanish in any American college or 
university. Spanish literature is expressed in the Spanish language. 
Those who do not know the language well, those who cannot pro- 
nounce it correctly or speak it with some degree of fluency, certainly 
cannot read and appreciate Spanish literature in all its worth. Liter- 
ature does not exist without ‘language. Language is at the same 
time the soul and the body of literature, for both ideas and their 
form are conceived in words. And words are made up of sounds: 
consonants, explosive and continuant, voiced and voiceless; vowels, 
closed and open; etc. Literature, therefore, is not a separate thing 
from language ; it is language used to express ideas: emotions, senti- 
ments, feelings, imagery of the mind. Recently I heard a professor 
of Spanish state that he did not teach the language, that he taught 
only the literature. He may have spoken the truth about the teaching 
of literature, but I have my doubts because I am quite convinced 
that he was right about his utter lack of ability to teach the language. 
He did not know it well enough to teach it. He pronounced medial 
d as an explosive, v labiodental, s always dental, 7 as an English h, 
all vowels very closed. 

Year after year I receive students in my advanced Spanish classes 
in language and literature (I happen to teach both), students from 
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other institutions who have never been taught a correct Spanish 
pronunciation. The closed pronunciation of the vowels, mentioned 
above, seems to be a fad with many lazy teachers. Students come 
to me from all over the country pronouncing e/ as English “ale,” 
con as “cone,” etc. The explosive pronunciation of medial d has 
actually turned my hair gray. Our first-year students learn the cor- 
rect pronunciation of d and have no difficulty with it, but our ad- 
vanced students, those who have learned it wrongly in other places, 
are often a great problem. An indignant student who was corrected 
constantly for his continued explosive pronunciation of d, after 
repeated explanations concerning the correct pronunciation of d 
as a continuant similar to English th in “father” in the medial posi- 
tion, recently asked somewhat vociferously, “Well, don’t the Span- 
iards sometimes pronounce it as in English in that position?” He 
meant English d in “did,” of course. I tried to recall a case where 
in the medial position d is an explosive in Spanish and could recall 
only one case in my life, the case of my Cuentos populares espaioles, 
cuento 99. In this story the Devil wished to say, “Jesus, Maria y 
José!’ but all he could say was “Tudu, tududu, tudi!’ My narrator 
from Zamora pronounced the medial d as an explosive in these three 
words of the Devil. In Spain, apparently, only the Devil can pro- 
nounce medial d as an explosive. 

The artistic beauty of such a simple piece of folk literature as 
the Spanish copla, 


Dicen que el aguila real 
pasa volando los mares: 
j; Ay, quién pudiera volar 
como las aguilas reales! 


is not only in the meaning, but in the words that express the mean- 
ing and without which the meaning would not exist. The whole idea 
expressed in this copla, the emotion, the melancholy, the forlorn hope, 
all these phenomena are expressed in sounds, in certain very specific 
and special sounds. These cannot be substituted by others. To pro- 
nounce these sounds incorrectly is to destroy the copla, and then 
it has no meaning. 

Let us consider for a moment, therefore, the form of the copla, 
the words and the sounds of which the words are made up. 

First of all let us examine the metrical elements. There are four 
octosyllabic lines with an assonance scheme abab, assonance 4 in 
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lines 1 and 3, de in 2 and 4. Since there are seven syllables in each 
line counting from the last accented syllable back, we note one case 
of synalepha, que el (crasis here), in the first line, and two cases of 
syneresis, real, reales. Any variation from these metrical lines would 
spoil the rhythm of the lines. But there is also the accent. Our four 
lines have a beautiful accentual harmony, with accents on the first, 
fourth, and seventh, 1 ..4..7. The elements of quantity and 
pitch are also to be considered. 

Let us consider the pronunciation, at least a few of the obvious 
difficulties for those who are learning how to pronounce Spanish 
correctly, this beautiful language that some misguided people have 
agreed to consider an easy language to learn. At first glance we note 
that all three of the characteristically Spanish weak medial continu- 
ants occur in the copla, b, d, g, the first as medial v in lines 2 and 3, 
the second as medial d in line 3, and the third as medial g in lines 1 
and 3. There is one case only of explosive d, dicen, and there are two 
cases of multiple vibrant r, real, reales. Of the four types of m there 
are three in the copla: velar n in the first line, dental m in the second 
line, and bilabial » (= m) in the third line. Only the normal alveolar 
n is missing. The vowel o occurs six times, but it is open only once, 
los mares. The vowel e occurs seven times, always closed. The weak 
e is closed in the word real pronounced with syneresis. With hiatus, 
re-al, the vowel would be open.? S is voiced before m and r in los 
mares and dguilas reales. 

The metrical and phonetic knowledge necessary to read or recite 
correctly our popular copla, therefore, is not so easy to acquire. We 
have not one but several lessons in metrics and phonetics to learn 
from this simple copla, Is it necessary to know all this in order to 
read or recite the copla correctly? Yes; one must have all this knowl- 
edge, either learned through a technical analysis through teaching or 
by having acquired this knowledge through long oral practice and 
contact with Spanish-speaking peoples. 

Now I ask, if a simple Spanish copla, one of those popular octo- 
syllabic quatrains that are the philosophy of the people expressed in 
verse and of which there are thousands recited and sung in all Span- 
ish-speaking countries, has so much to teach us in metrics and 
phonetics, and also in grammar (a factor that we will not discuss 
here in order to be brief), difficult points to master indeed, how are 


1 See Navarro Tomas, Manual, Sec. 68, c. 
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our students to appreciate the higher and more complicated literary 
forms, with the numerous idioms, the subtle grammatical points, the 
style and diction, and other factors of language that must be mas- 
tered in addition to the phonetic and metrical factors involved? 
Without a thorough knowledge of all these factors, who can read, 
study, and appreciate the romances, the Quijote, the “poesia angé- 
lica, celestial y dwvina” of San Juan de la Cruz? How can we ever 
teach a true appreciation of Spanish literature if we do not correctly 
teach the Spanish language? I do not deny that Spanish literature 
can be taught entirely in English, even in English translation com- 
pletely, after a fashion. What I do deny is that it can be taught as 
well as by approaching the teaching of the literature through a cor- 
rect and careful teaching of the language. It is, of course, a question 
of ideals. Benavente once promised to accompany his friend Joaquin 
Dicenta to the estreno of one of the latter’s plays (a very poor play 
undoubtedly) in case the audience was large. As they approached 
the playhouse Benavente sent Don Joaquin ahead to see if there were 
really a large audience. Don Joaquin returned very soon and en- 
thusiastically exclaimed that there were indeed many, many people. 
“Con su acostumbrada sonrisa irénica le dijo Benavente: — Joaquin, 
tu te contentas con tan poco.” I say the same thing about the new 
self-styled specialists on educational policies, expert budget slashers 
and broad-minded modern language teachers who advise teaching 
French, German, and Spanish principally to obtain a so-called read- 
ing knowledge. Se contentan con tan poco. 

It is my fervent hope that our educational experts and the col- 
lege professors who believe as they do will some day amend their 
ways. They believe that they have divorced language from literature, 
but some day they will repent, and for the same reasons that Sancho 
repented having said that Dulcinea was enchanted. When they do 
repent they will speak as did Sancho. In the following passage from 
the Obra Inmortal, therefore, let Sancho represent the modern ex- 
pert in education who has made himself believe that he has divorced 
language from literature but who later repents, and let Dulcinea 
encantada represent la literatura divorciada: 


— Y ;cémo si la he visto! —respondié Sancho. — Pues ; quién dia- 
blos sino yo fué el primero que cay6 en el achaque del encantorio? ; Tan 
encantada esta como mi padre! 


AvurRELIO M. Espinosa 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 














ON THE EUROPEAN DIFFUSION OF THE “LAST. 


OF THE ABENCERRAJES” STORY IN 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY’ 


The sentimental novelette, the Historia del Moro Abindarrdez y 
la bella Jarifa, has never lost its insinuating charm from the time it 
was first known in Spain until our own day. As the early masterpiece 
of a future literary genre, the Spanish-Moorish tale, it soon entered 
upon a wide European diffusion. Even until the romantic period, the 
adventures of Abindarraez, the last melancholy survivor of the un- 
happy Abencerrajes, that noblest of Moorish families exterminated 
by a jealous and suspicious monarch, remained a favorite sentimental 
subject. And even today the blood-stained stone on which his an- 
cestors are said to have been executed is still shown to visitors in the 
Patio de los Leones of the Alhambra, and keeps their gruesome legend 
alive. 

Chivalric son of high-born predecessors, the youthful Abindarraez 
was in this tale depicted as the most reverent, the most constant of 
lovers—and the most valiant and redoubtable of warriors, worthy of 
meeting in single-handed combat the great Christian hero, Rodrigo 
de Narvaez. Yet, with all his virtues, Abindarraez was not the only 
Moor who appears in Spanish fiction as the gallant possessor of all 
knightly perfections, as the paragon of troubadour gallantry. The 
knightly and sentimental Moor became a fixed type of sixteenth- 
century Spanish fiction; he is, in a sense, the Moorish counterpart of 
the impeccable Amadis.? 

If Abindarraez was a mirror of accomplished knighthood, his 
adored lady, Jarifa, was similarly endowed with the matchless beauty 
and the incomparable fidelity of the gentle Oriana. It is no wonder 
that Don Quijote, the Divine Madman, believed himself a reincarna- 
tion of this brave and unhappy Moor, and that he imagined the lady 
of his dreams transformed into the fair Jarifa: “I am Abindarraez 
.... and this beautiful Xarifa of whom I give you an account is the 
most lovely Dulcinea del Toboso,” he exclaimed, and thus paid tribute 
to a touching tale which had been the delight of romanesque Spain, 


1 Read at the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Madison, Wisconsin, December, 1931. 

2 See H. A. Deferrari, The Sentimental Moor in Spanish Literature before 
1600, University of Pennsylvania Publications of the Series of Romanic Lan- 
guages and Literature, No. 17 (Philadelphia, 1927). 
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and which belongs, with such stories as the Carcel de amor, the Grisel 
y Mirabella, or the Celestina, to the “export literature” of Spain 
which became incorporated into European fiction. 

The novelette relates how, one night, Rodrigo de Narvaez, the 
famous captain and governor of the border fortress of Antequera, set 
out with nine of his bravest knights to reconnoiter the Christian terri- 
tory. In order to allow no Moors to escape them, they separated into 
two groups, Rodrigo and four of his men taking one route, the other 
five taking the other. These soon heard the plaintive tune of a love 
song and saw galloping toward them a spirited Moor on horseback. 
Quickly they hid amidst the foliage, and when he approached them 
they attacked him, but all together proved no match for their single 
valiant adversary. The last of the Christian knights was obliged to 
summon Rodrigo de Narvaez’ aid by blowing his horn. Since the 
Moor was already fatigued from his previous encounters, he could 
not withstand the onslaught of the freshly arrived Rodrigo, and fell 
captive to the Christian knight. 

On the way back to Rodrigo’s castle, the Captain was both amazed 
and touched at the sighs of the vanquished Moor, and asked him the 
cause. The captive recounted his sad story: he was the last descend- 
ant of the glorious Grenadine family of the Abencerrajes, who had 
unfortunately incurred the wrath of the Moorish king. This monarch 
had the principal men of the family beheaded and decreed that the 
child Abindarraez be brought up outside of the kingdom. He was 
sent by his father to a friend, the governor of Gartama, who had an 
only daughter, the fair Jarifa. The children grew,up together, be- 
lieving that they were brother and sister, and loving each other 
fondly. Finally, however, they learned that they were not related, 
and promised each other eternal fidelity. But Fate soon put an end 
to their happiness. The Moorish king of Granada, wishing to favor 
the father of Jarifa, ordered him to leave Cartama, to become gover- 
nor of Coin. He obeyed, taking his daughter with him, and leaving the 
disconsolate Abindarraez to bewail his wretchedness. Before sepa- 
rating, however, the lovers agreed to meet at the first opportunity and 
to marry secretly. After a few endless, tortured days, Abindarraez 
received the missive of his lady. Gayly he set out to see his beloved 
again, when he had the unfortunate encounter. 

Rodrigo de Narvaez was so moved by the valor, gallantry, and 
courtesy of the noble Moor that he let him continue to his rendezvous 
on condition that he would return to captivity within three days. With 
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eloquent thanks the Moor set out, and arrived at the home of his 
beloved Jarifa. At the sight of the fair lady, however, he was torn 
between joy and anguish—he had regained happiness only to relin- 
quish it again all too soon. Unable to conceal his grief, he was obliged 
to confess to his bride all that had happened, and the two immediately 
set out to fulfill the Moor’s promise. 

Rodrigo de Narvaez was so pleased by this further proof of his 
captive’s nobility that he kept the newly married lovers as his most 
honored guests, won for them a pardon from the lady’s irate father 
and the Moorish king, and sent them home laden with costly gifts. 
But the noble Moor vied in generosity with the Christian knight, 
sending him Arabian horses and jeweled coffers as a pledge of their 
friendship, forged by the lofty exaltation of kindred souls, not to be 
severed by the accidents of race or faith. 

Ever since Menéndez y Pelayo, with his perspicacious sense of 
literary values and his discriminating taste, stressed in his Origenes 
de la novela* the high aesthetic merit of this tale of “almost sublime 
simplicity,” the story has established itse!f as a perennial classic that 
has become part of Spanish culture; it has taken its place among the 
century-proven masterpieces of the national literature.* No doubt the 
unqualified enthusiasm with which Menéndez y Pelayo discussed this 
tale has made it one of the most frequently edited reading texts for 








8 Edition of 1925, I, ceclii-ceclvi (Vol. I of the Nueva B.A.E.). 


+ A proof of its lasting interest is its rapid spread after its nineteenth-century 
revival, and the number of recent editions through which it has gone. Menéndez 
y Pelayo lauds Benito Maestre for having revived interest in this incomparable 
tale in the nineteenth century, for in 1845 he reprinted it in El Siglo Pintoresco 
(1, 8-16), an illustrated review of his day (Origenes de la novela, I, cccliii-cccliv, 
note 3). It attained a still wider diffusion when, soon after, it was included in 
Aribau’s collection of Novelistas anteriores a Cervantes (B.A.E. [Madrid, 1850}, 
III, 507-12). Again, Pérez Pastor accorded it a significant place in his Jmprenta 
en Medina del Campo ({Madrid, 1895], pp. 209-18), where he reprinted a version 
of this story as it appeared in the second edition of Villegas’ Inventario (1577). 
This same version was reproduced in facsimile by J. Sancho Rayén, while the 
version according to the first edition of the Jmventario (1565) was also repro- 
duced in a little facsimile edition: El Abencerraje de Antonio de Villegas. En 
Medina del Campo impresso por Francisco del Canto. Afio de M.D. LXV. Con 
preuilegio. Again, in 1917, a new reprint appeared in Costa Rica: El Convivio, 
San José de Costa Rica (cf. N. B. Adams and G. T. Starck, El Abencerraje 
segiin Antonio de Villegas [Chicago, 1927]). The version that appeared in the 
Diana of Montemayor was reprinted with this novel in the Origenes de la novela, 
II, 306-14. 
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the American classroom ;° and its artistic confrontation of the two 
civilizations which have perhaps contributed most to the formation 
of modern Spain has made it the subject of an abbreviated chapter in 
surveys of Spanish culture and in collections of legendary lore. It 
even furnishes reading material for grammars. 

Following closely upon the marked revival of interest in this senti- 
mental novelette in the last century, a number of scholarly studies 
have been appearing. Several of them deal with the intricate prob- 
lems of the dating, the interrelation, and the derivation of the several 
known versions. Henri Mérimée, in his “‘El Abencerraje’ d’aprés 
‘TInventario’ et la ‘Diana’,”* compared the two best-known forms of 
the tale ; and later he added an extensive discussion of an earlier un- 
studied version entitled Parte de la Corénica, which he dated circa 
1550-1560." This same “primitive form” was the subject of further 
investigation by Professor Georges Cirot ;* whereas Dr. G. I. Dale 
examined again the question of the priority of these three versions in 
“The Date of Antonio de Villegas’ Death,’”® where he throws some 
light on the vexing problem of the date of Villegas’ [nventario, in 
which the Abencerraje story appears. It is natural that the novelette 
would occupy an important place in more general studies on the 
Moorish genre in Spain. Dr. H. A. Deferrari, in The Sentimental 
Moor in Spanish Literature before 1600, has devoted many pages to 
a recapitulation of the results of scholarship on this ever-popular 
chivalric tale, and it is further discussed in Dr. Dale’s general study 
of “The Moors in the Spanish Drama of the Golden Age.’® As a 


5 Villegas, El Abencerraje. La historia de Abindarréez y la hermosa Jarifa. 
Edited by Le Strange (Cambridge University Press, 1924); El Abencerraje 
segtin Antonio de Villegas. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary 
by N. B. Adams and G. T. Starck (Chicago, Benj. H. Sanborn & Company, 
1927); Los Abencerrajes. Two Old Spanish Stories Adapted for Intermediate 
Classes. Edited with Notes, Direct-Method Exercises, and Vocabulary by 
J. P. W. Crawford (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1928). 


6 Bulletin Hispanique, Vol. XXI, No. 2 (April-June, 1919), pp. 143-66. 

In the article, “‘El Abencerraje’ d’aprés diverses versions publiées au 
XVI* siécle,’ Bulletin Hispanique, Vol. XXX, No. 2 (April-June, 1928), 
pp. 147-81. 

8“Une édition mal connue et incompléte de ‘Histoire de Abencerraje’,” 
Bulletin Hispanique, XXV (1923), 172-73. 

® Modern Language Notes, Vol. XXXVI, No. 6 (June, 1921), pp. 334-37. 

10 An unpublished doctoral dissertation presented at Cornell University in 
1917. See R. M. Merrill, American Doctoral Dissertations in the Romance 
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proof of the vogue that the Abencerraje novelette enjoyed in the 
eighteenth century, Dr. Dale published an abbreviated version of the 
tale," which offers a text almost identical. with that brought out by 
Conde” about a century ago—one supposedly translated from an 
Arabic manuscript. 

The results of these several interesting studies remain, however, 
conflicting and undecisive. In fact, all the known versions can be 
proven to have been known, or to have been printed, within the short 
span of about ten to twelve years. The earliest, the Parte de la 
Corénica,'* has been convincingly dated by Mérimée as “between 
1550 and 1560.” As such, it would be contemporaneous with the 
other version which appeared in the Jnventario or miscellany of An- 
tonio de Villegas, which had been licensed in 1551 and first printed 
in 1565. Scholars have generally assumed that the Historia de Abin- 
darrdez was part of the manuscript which was granted a privilegio in 
1551; and they have even gone so far as to surmise that the version 
which appeared in 1561 in an edition of Montemayor’s Diana was 
derived from the manuscript of Villegas. Nothing is less proven: 
an interpolated story—about how a lady’s love for Rodrigo de 
Narvaez was kindled by her own husband’s praise**—is not repro- 
duced in the Diana version, an omission that would be quite unex- 


Field (New York, Publications of the Institute of French Studies, 1927). For 
a general treatment of the story, see also M. Chaplyn, Le Roman mauresque en 
France, de Zayde au dernier Abencérage (Paris, 1928). 

11“An Unpublished Version of the ‘Historia de Abindarréez y Jarifa’,” 
Modern Language Notes, XXXIX (1924), 31-33. 


12 José Antonio Conde, Historia de la dominacién de los Arabes en Espaia, 
sacada de varios manuscritos y memorias ardébigas (Paris, Baudry, 1840), 
Part III, “Anécdota curiosa,” pp. 668-69. This “Anécdota” was reproduced in 
summary by Miguel Lafuente Alcantara, Historia de Granada, comprendiendo 
la de sus cuatro provincias, Almeria, Jaén, Granada y Mélaga, desde remotos 
tiempos hasta nuestros dias (Paris, Baudry, 1852), II, 42-45, under the heading 
“Anécdota caballeresca.” 

18 Parte de la Coronica del inclito infante don Fernando que gané a Ante- 
quera. En el qual trato como se casaron a hurto el Abendaraxe Abindarraes, 
con la linda Xarifa, hija del alcayde de Coyn. Y de la gentileza y liberalidad 
que con ellos vsé el noble cauallero Rodrigo de Narbaez Alcayde de Antequera 
y Alora, y ellos con el. See Henri Mérimée, “‘El Abencerraje’ d'aprés diverses 
versions publiées au XVI® siécle,” in Bulletin Hispanique, Vol. XXX, No. 2, 
pp. 147-81. 


14 See J. P. W. Crawford, “ ‘El Abencerraje’ y una ‘Novella’ de Ser Gio- 
vanni,” in the Revista de Filologia Espatiola, X (1923), 281-87. 
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plainable in case it had been directly derived from Villegas. The 
argument that the version in the Diana is embellished and written in 
a much more précieux style cannot possibly prove, within the ten 
years to which the composition of the known versions is reduced, that 
it has necessarily to be of later date than a version in simpler style. 
Within such a short span of time, this may indicate nothing more 
than the differences of the styles of the individual authors or adaptors. 
In any case, when the Abencerraje story was inserted in the Diana, 
it had evidently to be “rewritten” in a more flowery style in order not 
to contrast too violently with the general tonality of this pastoral 
novel. Moreover, a fourth version entitled El Moro Abindarraez y 
la bella Xarifa: novela, printed by M. Ferrer in 1561,** has not been 
studied. After textual comparison the three versions that have been 
examined prove disconcertingly similar, so that from these resem- 
blances no sufficient proof can be gathered to derive them one from 
another in a chronological order. The several known texts are evi- 
dently rather impersonal reproductions, with few changes, of a gen- 
erally known story that may go back to a lost version from which 
they were all derived. 

The existence of such a version or versions should not be rejected 
a priori. The Parte de la Corénica claims in its dedication that it was 
based on an earlier text: “... Habiendo estos dias pasados llegado a 
mis manos esta obra o parte de croénica que andaba oculta y estaba 
inculta, por falta de escriptores, procuré, con fin de dirigirla a vuestra 
merced, lo menos mal que pude sacarla a luz, enmendando algunos 
defectos della.’”** It should be well noted that the author is here ad- 
dressing Hierénymo Ximénez Dembun, sefior de Barboles y de Huy- 
tura, his patron, and that therefore we cannot assume that he was 
putting a falsehood into print. In other words, we may assume that 
the old chronicle to which he refers really existed, and that he actu- 
ally produced a corrected version of it. This lost version may have 
been the one reproduced by later authors.*" 


15 Pascual de Gayangos in the Libros de caballerias (B.A.E., XL, \xxvii) 
states that he has seen a copy of this Toledo, 1561, in-12° edition. He also 
declares that he has seen, but does not remember where, another edition of the 
same book, in-4°, without indication of place or date, but apparently anterior 
to both the Diana and the Inventario of Villegas. B. J. Gallardo in his Ensayo 
de una biblioteca de libros raros y curiosos (Vol. I, col. 357) lists an edition of 
1562. 


16 Origenes de la novela, I, ccclv. 


17 See my review of H. A. Deferrari’s The Sentimental Moor in Spanish 
Literature before 1600 in the Romanic Review, XIX (April-June, 1928), 158-61. 
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For it should be noted that the composer of the Diana version 
(the second to appear in print) knew several sources. He explains 
his account of the order in which the Christian knights attacked the 
Moor as a moot point: “Algunos dizen que vinieron a él uno a uno, 
pero los que han llegado al cabo con la verdad desta historia, no dizen 
sino que fueron todos juntos ...”"* If he had not seen several ver- 
sions, he would have had no basis for such a contradiction. Again, 
Lope de Vega in the dedication of his play, El remedio en la desdicha, 
refers to his sources as the Diana confirmed by the “Corénicas de 
Castilla.” It should be noted that he uses the word in the plural: 
“Alli pudiérades saber este suceso, que nos calificaron por verdadero 
las Corénicas de Castilla en las conquistas del reino de Granada ...” 
These three testimonials can be substantiated by a fourth: Balbi de 
Correggio states in his epic, Historia de los amores del valeroso Moro 
Abinde-Arraez ... (1593), that he faithfully drew upon a “Crénica 
Espanola,” and yet we do not possess a chronicle from which all the 
episodes narrated by Balbi could in any way have originated. 

From this, one should conclude that the original version of the 
Abindarraez story occurred in a chronicle now lost, and that between 
1550-1565 it became a rather wide-spread and favorite tale, which 
was retold by various authors who, directly or indirectly, drew upon 
this undiscovered original. It must be in that same decade—about 
1560—that the sudden rise of interest in this novelette produced a 
whole crop of ballads which came to testify to the far-flung popu- 
larity in Spain of this frequently printed story. 





THE DIFFUSION OF THE ABENCERRAJE STORY IN THE BALLADS 


The rapid and incessant adaptation in ballad form is an unmis- 
takable sign of the amazing vogue of this tale in the sixteenth century. 
Its plot was versified in many of the principal romanceros of the time. 
Most of these ballad collections were printed in the ‘seventies and 
later, yet the ballads which they brought together were obviously 
composed earlier; and, therefore, the romances on the Abencerraje 
story must have appeared almost simultaneously with the several 
novelistic versions.*® It became the subject, for example, of various 
romances eruditos by Juan de Timoneda, that enterprising Valencian 


18 Origenes de la novela, Vol. II (Nueva B.A.E., VII, 307). 


19 See Agustin Duran, Romancero general, B.A.E., XVI, 103-12; G. B. 
Depping, Romancero castellano (Leipzig, 1844), II, 230 ff.; etc. 
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bookseller who had so keen an eye for the “best-sellers” of his day. 
He included a ballad on this ever-popular subject in his Rosa de 
amores, first part of his Rosas de romances of 1573,”° entitling it: 
“Romance de la hermosa Jarifa.” However, it is generally accepted 
that the Rosa de amores of 1573 is a later edition of the rare work 
of Timoneda, Sarao de amor, of 1561," so that this ballad on the 
devotion of Abindarraez and Jarifa may have appeared at the very 
moment that so many prose versions of the novelette were being 
issued in rapid succession. The other ballads of Timoneda based on 
this tale bear characteristic titles: “Historia del enamorado Moro 
A bindarrdez,” issued as a pliego suelto, and another entitled : “Donde 
se contiene toda la historia de Abindarrdez, Jarifa y Rodrigo de 
Narvaez.”** These ballads of Timoneda did not lose in popularity 
for a long time; they kept on being reprinted in separate leaflets well 
into the seventeenth century.” 

Lucas Rodriguez, another exploiter of romance themes, was no 
less inspired by this touching tale. He has left many ballads taking 
up one or another of its episodes. Read in sequence, they retell in 
verse the most striking incidents of the lastingly popular tale. In his 
Romancero historiado* of 1579 and its subsequent editions he in- 
cluded several : “De como sabiendo Abindarraez y Jarifa que no eran 
hermanos, se declararon amantes,” and this idyllic scene is followed 
by a more martial one: “De como yendo Abindarraez a gozar de 
Jarifa fué cautivado por Narvaez.” Again, the generosity of the 
Christian captor to the noble Moor is commemorated in: “Dolido 


20 Valencia, 1573. This work has been described and reprinted in part by 
F. J. Wolf, Leipzig, 1846. 


21 See Wolf and Hofmann, Primavera y flor de romances (Berlin, 1856); 
I, lxx. 


22 See Duran, B.A.E., XVI, 106-12, No. 1094, etc. 


28 For example, two editions are cited of one of the ballads of Timoneda 
printed separately: Aqui se contiene la historia del enamorado Moro Abinda- 
rraez y de la hermosa Xarifa, con otros dos romances, Salamanca, Antonio 
Ramirez, 1606, 4°, 4 pages. Of this work, Gallardo mentions an edition of 
Valladolid, Alonso del Riego, n.d. (of the sixteenth century), 4°, in Gothic 
letters, 2 pliegos. See Palau, Manual, VII, 34. 


24 Romancero historiado con mucha variedad de glosas, sonetos, y al fin una 
floresta pastoril, hecho y recopilado por Lucas Rodriguez, Alcala, Hernan 
Ramirez, 1579, in-8°; another edition of 1581; another of Alcala de Henares, 
Querino Gerardo, 1582, in-12°; still another of Alcala de Henares, Hernan 
Ramirez, 1585, in-8°; etc. See Palau, op. cit. 
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Narvaez del amor de Abindarraez, le permite ir a gozar de Jarifa, a 
cargo de tornar dentro de tres dias.”** An anonymous ballad** takes 
up the thread of the narrative, stressing the combat of generosity be- 
tween these two paragons of rival races: “De como después de gozar 
a Jarifa, en cumplimiento de su palabra torna Abindarraez con su 
esposa a poder de Narvaez, que sin rescate les da libertad.” 

Inspired by the ornate version of the tale interpolated in the 
Diana, Pedro de Padilla composed another poetical version of the 
story, dividing it into no less than five extensive ballads—incorporat- 
ing the very verses of the Diana version—and overloading its simple 
plot with as many poetical ornaments as he could devise.** 

Not only did this glorification in song of Moors and Christians 
vie with the prose versions of the tale, but its vogue left traces in 
other works in Spain not directly concerned with the Abencerraje 
story: it was used to diversify lengthy and intricate novels. For ex- 
ample, La cnamorada Elisea by Jeronimo de Covarrubias of 15948 
contains in its Fifth Book, which constitutes a sort of miscellany of 
verse, two poems on the story of Abindarraez: a reply of Abindarraez 
to Jarifa in redondillas, and a ballad on Rodrigo de Narvaez. Again, 
Lope de Vega, who seems to have absorbed all the preceding belletris- 
tic literature of Spain, exploited the poetic possibilities of the theme 
in a ballad on Rodrigo de Narvaez’ generosity to the vanquished 
Moor. This he inserted in his novel, La Dorotea, under the title: 
“De como Abindarraez refiere sus amores a Narvaez, y éste le permite 
ir a gozarlos.”** 

All of these adaptations in verse prove conclusively the high de- 
gree of popularity which this touching tale of love and war must have 


25 These three ballads are included in Duran, B.A.E., XVI, 103, 104-5, Nos. 
1089, 1090, 1092. 

26 Duran, ibid., p. 105, No. 1093. 

27 Romancero de Pedro de Padilla (Madrid, Sociedad de Bibliédfilos Espa- 
fioles, 1880), pp. 220-40, Romances 18-22. Similar episodes formed the subject 
of other ballads of Padilla dealing with D. Manuel Ponce de Leén and the 
Moorish “Alcayde de Ronda.” 

28 Los cinco libros intitulados “La enamorada Elisea,” compuestos por 
Jeronimo de Cobarrubias Herrera, vecino de la villa de Medina de Rio seco, 
residente en Valladolid. Con licencia impreso en Valladolid por Luis Delgado, 
impresor, 1594. See H. A. Rennert, The Spanish Pastoral Romances (Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1912), pp. 139-41. 


29 Included in Duran, B.A.E., XVI, 104, No. 1091. 
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enjoyed, and how popular it remained for many decades after its 
early appearance in Spain. Editions of the prose novelette as well as 
sueltas of the ballads both filled a demand for the sentimental tale 
and kept it before the public. Yet the numerous ballads were re- 
stricted largely to Spain. As for the European diffusion of the narra- 
tive, this was fostered by the Diana, for this most favored of pastoral 
novels kept on appearing in edition after edition in the principal lan- 
guages of Europe, and thus exported this pseudo-Oriental tale far 
beyond the boundaries of the land that had given it rise. 


Tue Epic or BALBI DE CORREGGIO 


So strong was the hold of Spain and the prestige of its literature 
on the Italian peninsula that as late as 1593 an Italian soldier, Fran- 
cisco Balbi de Correggio, adopted the story of Abindarraez as the 
subject of an epic poem. Although he was of the Italian tongue, he 
wrote the poem in Spanish—not always of the most fluent—heading 
it with the detailed title: Historia de los amores del valeroso Moro, 
Abindearaez y dela hermosa Xarifa Abengerases. Y la batalla que 
hubo con la gente de Rodrigo de Narbaez a la sagon Alcayde de Ante- 
quera y Alora, y con el mismo Rodrigo.*®° Menéndez y Pelayo has 
rather rightly condemned this work as crude and unfortunate, yet it 
holds undeniable interest as a historic-literary document that has be- 
come rare, and as a striking example of the modifications which this 
standardized tale underwent on its circulation through European lit- 
erature. This epic is no doubt the lengthiest adaptation of the popular 
Spanish tale. It is written in ten cantos of royal octaves, covering no 
less than 238 pages. However, in order to fill these many folios, the 
poet was obliged to resort to many personal reminiscences, historical 
considerations, eulogies of his patrons, mythological allusions, and 
epic dreams. 

He confesses wistfully in his poem that, at the time he composed 
his work, his hair was already white and that his “last hour” would 
soon summon him to the beyond. He refers to his life as a soldier in 
the Netherlands, and describes the peaceful country home at the foot 
of the Apennines to which he has retired in order to seek the inspira- 


80 The title-page continues: Vueltos en verso, por Francisco Balbi de Co- 
rreggio. Dedicados al Illustriss. Sefior Mucio Sforza y Colona, Marques de 
Carrauaggio, mi Sefior... En Milan, por Pacifico Pongio, con licencia de los 
Superiores. 1593. 
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tion of the Muses. Wherever possible, he refers to the greatness and 
bounty of 1’: patrons, a subject of which he never tires.** 

Thus f.: opens the Abencerraje epic with a laudatory dedication, 
singing the greatness of the “Jilustrissimo Setior Mugio Sforza y 
Colona, Marqués de Carrauaggio”’; how, as one of the foremost 
Italian nobles of his day, he had been reared at the “corte del grandis- 
simo Phelipo Rey de Espaia,” as the “menino” or noble companion 
of the King’s only son. After a grandiloquent sonnet to the same 
Marqués de Carravaggio, the poet renders the appropriate invocation 
to the Muses and the Gods of poetry. Again he returns to the inex- 
haustible theme of his patron’s greatness, to dwell upon a history of 
the Mucio family, its elevated origin and its lofty rdle in history. 

These many verses in praise of his patron scarcely harmonize with 
the poet’s main object which he then takes up—to retell the Abinda- 
rraez tale of love and arms in a more pompous and martial tone. He 
sensed that the sentimental story was too slight to be epic material, 
and he therefore struggled, by making use of all the devices of the 
manufacturers of epics, to transform its lyrical outline into a heroic 
fresco. Yet in spite of his valiant efforts, his work results in an epic 
only in form, not in substance. 

In rather uninspired verse, the soldier-poet follows the general 
plot, but embellishes and expands its incidents, thus transforming the 
whole tenor of the delicate, lyrical tale. He does not overlook a single 
opportunity to fill in the dimmest outline or most fleeting suggestion 
of his model. Instead of the few brief strokes to sketch the pseudo- 
historical background, Balbi de Correggio goes into the historical 
details of how Rodrigo de Narvaez came to be governor of Antequera 
and Alora. He begins heavily enough, affirming the veracity of the 
tale: 


31 Almost all of his works seem to laud one or another of the mighty ones 
of his day from whom he sought assistance. Before this epic, he had written 
a poem on the life of the “J/lustrissimo Setior Octavio Gonzaga,” captain gen- 
eral of light cavalry in the state of Milan (published in Barcelona, 1581); one 
on the “Serenisimo Duque Ottavio de Farnese, Duque de Parma” (Parma, 
1586) ; another on the “Serenisimo Setior Don Vincenzo Gonsaga y Austria, 
Duque de Mantua y Monferato” (Mantua, 1588). He continued in the same 
vein in other works, for six years after the appearance of the Abencerraje epic 
there was issued a volume of Sonnets Dedicated to the Queen of Spain, Mar- 
garita of Austria (Milan, 1599). Besides these works, Balbi de Correggio 
boasts of an extensive history of the Island of Malta (1565), which must have 
found success, for it went through another edition in Alcala de Henares, 1567. 
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La historia que principia, es verdadera 
De Cronica Espajiola y fiel sacada 

Dize, y cuenta, que fue d’esta manera 
Que al tiempo que tenian moros Granada 
Sefioreaua de Arragon la tierra 

Vn Rey, de fama bien auenturada 
Llamado don Martino y tan querido 
Quanto iamas lo fuese otro nacido. 


He traces the genealogy from King Martin down to the Infante 
don Fernando, who soon proved his valor in his wars against the 
Moors. Among his exploits, he won Antequera, and left the brave 
Rodrigo de Narvaez in charge: 


Tomada ya esta importante tierra 

Antes que se partiese el Rey muy cuerdo 
Dexo el gouierno, y la gente de guerra 
Que su consejo tubo por acuerdo 

Y vn Capitan si la historia no yerra 

Que siempre del habra dinno recuerdo 
Rodrigo de Narbaez se llamaua. 

A quien por su valor el Rey preciaua. 


Then follows the familiar story. Balbi de Correggio accepts the 
plot, but expands its terse outline by frequent amplifications. For 
example, he introduces new characters which serve to multiply the 
subsidiary incidents. Thus he invents a Christian slave and confidant 
who waits upon Abindarraez, and, out of gratitude for the youth’s 
kind treatment, reveals to him the true story of his birth and lineage. 
As a reward, Abindarraez sets him free, and at the end of the epic 
he returns to his native Italy, blessing the virtue of this most noble 
of Moors. The poet also adds a captain, Alonso Pérez, the “primo 
hermano” of the Christian “Alcaide,” who is second in command and 
in courage only to the valiant Rodrigo himself. He is made the leader 
of the five Christians who set out in one direction, while Rodrigo 
heads the others, the night of the encounter. Balbi also introduces 
an “alcaydesa,” the gracious wife of the noble Rodrigo. He thus sup- 
plies a feminine parallel to the magnanimous rivalry of the Christian 
and Moorish warriors, by having the ladies engage in a similar com- 
bat of generosity. 

To expand the plot further, the soldier-poet describes the feasts 
at length, dwelling upon the magnificence of the costumes, the rich- 
ness of the food, the prowess of the knights, and the splendor of the 
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games and tourneys. He also resorts to many novelistic elements, 
apparently of his own elaboration. Where the original versions of 
the tale merely hinted at a reason for the murder of the Abencerraje 
family, Balbi supplies a love contest between one of these nobles and 
the King himself, for the fair hand of a Moorish beauty, who spurned 
a monarch for an Abencerraje. When, one night, both suitors reached 
the same balcony without recognizing each other, the Abencerraje 
wounded his king in their jealous tilt, and thus doomed his whole 
family to destruction. Again, when Abindarraez, the captive, goes 
to see Jarifa and sighs about his return to captivity, the lady, like a 
heroine of the Amadis, offers him a sword to strike her dead, rather 
than make her suffer his indifference. Moreover, the poet makes the 
father of Jarifa the uncle, not the friend, of Abindarraez, and, after 
having pardoned the lovers for marrying without his consent, he 
comes to visit his son-in-law every day, while the latter is recover- 
ing from the severe wounds inflicted by the Christians. Further, he 
is made to propose a ransom for Abindarraez, a proposal which 
Rodrigo of course refuses in haughty and magnanimous terms. On 
the day of the departure, Jarifa lavishes gifts on the four women 
widowed by Abindarraez the fatal night of his encounter, and be- 
stows upon the “Alcaydesa” and her daughter the remainder of the 
costly treasure she has taken from her father’s coffers. The descrip- 
tion of the marriage feast is greatly elaborated, the nobility of the 
guests is stressed, while one of those most honored is Alonso Pérez, 
who attends in the name of his cousin, and reports the magnificence 
of the ceremony to his Christian comrades. Balbi also multiplies the 
involved and rhetorical letters which pass between Moor and Chris- 
tian, and in all ways strives to make his characters perfect models of 
every virtue. 

But these sentimental episodes, even expanded as they were, did 
not fully constitute an epic. To embellish his work and give it a more 
martial tempo, Balbi de Correggio superimposed upon them all the 
traditional epic devices: mythology, dreams, and historical genealo- 
gies. Time and again throughout his work he alludes to divinities 
such as Aurora, Diana, and Phoebus, and avails himself of the op- 
portunity to expand upon the reference to Narcissus which was al- 
ready found in the novelistic form. 

He resorts to a lengthy and wearisome dream in which the uncle 
of Abindarraez sees before him a pageant of all the shades of the 
kings of Spain down to the poet’s time. He thus has occasion to 
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review the whole glorious history of the realm, and to add many 
octaves of prophesies on the great deeds yet to be done. Among 
the heroes, he mentions “Phelipo Secundo,” who will fight against 
“Lutero, Hus, y Caluo, Tracgia, Galia e Englaterra.” Nor does he 
here forget to flatter his patron by glorifying his réle in all the 
events in which he had participated, as if they were yet to take 
place. 

Occasionally he indulges in moralizing discourses, flaying the ava- 
rice of his day, and contrasting with it the exemplary generosity of 
Rodrigo de Narvaez. He curses the enemies of the Church, and espe- 
cially the heresies of the “wretched France” of his day, as well as of 
the Low Countries.*? He rebukes the heathen Moors, who in their 
ignorance supplied all the most exquisite viands, but were forbidden 
by their “false Mohammed” from enjoying the “licor divino,” so in- 
dispensable to a Christian feast. 

These external epic devices, strangely enough, do modify the 
whole tonality of the original story, and make its suave, sentimental 
elements recede to give greater weight to the more warlike episodes. 
No doubt, as a literary work, Balbi de Correggio’s epic remains in- 
significant, yet, as a sign of the vogue of the Moorish novel outside 
of Spain, it should be given due stress as a historical document. 


Tue EaArLiest FRENCH ADAPTATION 


The first French reworking of the Abindarraez story is found in 
1599 in a work which diverted the idle hours of a learned and serious- 
minded cosmographer, Pierre Davity. In one of the tales of his 
Travaux sans travail, a little volume of miscellanies, he transformed 
the noble and chivalresque Moor into a typical précieux swain, who 
couches his love-declarations in a French euphuism, complex and 
flowery enough to serve as an early example of the style which has 
been so frequently associated with the Hotel de Rambouillet, although 


82 As a partisan of Philip II, Balbi de Correggio naturally regrets the 
Protestant heresy of France and the Netherlands. The violent struggle between 
the Holy League of Catholics and the Protestants, it will be recalled, did not 
cease until the Protestant Henry IV adopted the Catholic faith in 1593, the 
very year of publication of the epic. As for the “heretical” Netherlands, Balbi 
cannot sufficiently express his indignation nor extol the perfections of the 
Duke of Alba. He could not foresee the independence of the Netherlands, 
which was finally recognized in 1648. 2 
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this literary salon did not open its doors until some fifteen years 
later.** 

Not that Pierre Davity introduced the Abindarraez story in 
France. Twenty years and more before him the Diana had been trans- 
lated ; two editions appeared in 1578, one in 1579, one in 1582, an- 
other in 1587, and two in 1592. After the appearance of the Travaux 
sans travail, many more translations were issued, due to many pens.** 
The Diana seems thus to have enjoyed an inexhaustible popularity, 
and with its successive editions the touching story of the chivalric 
Moor must have become one of the best-known novelettes in France 
as well as in Spain. It was perhaps exactly because of the repeated 
success of the story that Pierre Davity, the future cosmographer, then 
only a bel-esprit, undertook to transpose it into what he considered 
a superior form of writing and a more scintillating style.** 

Under the unassuming title of Premiére histoire, he re-narrated 
the Abindarraez story, but in a different form. The imprecision of 
the title may explain why this important embellished version has until 
now escaped the attention of historians. 

Pierre Davity, in his précieux style, made use of all the devices 
of which we find the replicas in Euphues or the later Spanish Gon- 
gorists. His concetti, which decidedly belong to that general Euro- 
pean style of which préciosité, Gongorism, and Marinism are but di- 
verse aspects, have, in fact, an international flavor, and their me- 
chanics can be found duplicated, easily enough, in other literatures. 
Here we re-encounter the balanced and antithetical sentence, the 
aphoristic concision, the alliterations, the play on words, of which 
Euphues had been the outstanding English example. In its extrava- 
gant metaphors, its artificial assonance, its almost stereotyped repeti- 
tion of verbs, and its insistence on refinement of expression rather 
than that of feeling, it was in complete agreement with a general out- 


83 See G. L. van Roosbroeck, “Preciosity in Corneille’s Early Plays,” in 
Philological Quarterly, Vol. V1, No. 1, pp. 19-31. 


84 For example, one of 1603, two of 1613, one of circa 1623, one of 1624, 
1625, 1631, 1654, 1655, respectively, and others. 


85 It has not been noticed sufficiently that around 1600 a singular phenome- 
non was occurring in European literature. The simple texts of several of the 
best-known Spanish novelettes were rewritten in a more complex and courtly 
style. An outstanding example of this tendency, so important for the history of 
préciosité, is Juan de Flores’ Grisel y Mirabella, translated into euphuistic Eng- 
lish as A Paire of Turtle Doves. 
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burst of préciosité in France, which reached its height between 1590 
and 1610, and of which the novels of that period furnish more than 
abundant examples. 

The very opening of Davity’s story indicates his stylistic pref- 
erences: “Nous mélerons les amours aux armes. Nous donnerons des 
armes aux amours. Nous rendrons de la gloire a la valeur, et de la 
faveur a la courtoisie.” Other sentences also illustrate his mannerism : 
“Soyez béraux a me pardonner, si me voulez rendre libre a parler” ; 
or again: “Il faut que leur travail ne me laisse pas oysif,” etc. 

Besides modifying the style of the original, Pierre Davity also 
intentionally transposed its incidents. He stressed and over-stressed 
the love story, which he transferred to the beginning of his narration, 
so as to indicate that, whereas the Spanish authors had treated the 
Abindarraez story essentially as a historic-chivalric romance, he was 
primarily interested in its sentimental possibilities, in the romanesque 
story of a budding love. And it is this love story of a Moorish 
Daphnis and Chloe that he sweetened with all the sugary superfluities 
and the involved arabesques of his précieux imagery and his clash of 
glittering conceits. 

Abindare the Grenadine, in whom “Heaven had equalled high 
descent and courage, who bore tenderness in his eyes and violence in 
his hands,” was sent at the time of his birth to the fortress of Car- 
tama and was brought up by the Governor as his own son. This gov- 
ernor had an only daughter of the same age and of a matchless grace: 
“The Orient of her beauty produced many Orients of desire and 
many Occidents of hope. Nothing was equal to her perfection, and 
everybody was equal in his affection for her beauty. Whoever saw 
her, saw a ray of lightning which presaged rain. Whoever saw her, 
saw the day ashamed for being outdone by a more beautiful one. 
Being born, she gave birth to love-gods. She opposed two Suns to 
the Sun, two lights to one, and one light of the Earth to the two most 
worthy ones of Heaven... .” 

Just as in the Spanish versions, Abindare is brought up as the 
son of the Governor, and does not know his real parents. He is 
enamored of this fair Charife, whom he believes to be his sister. He 
thus “brings love to Love herself.” Nevertheless, he begins to regret 
that she is so closely related to him, for he loves her with more than 
a fraternal affection. One day, as the two are sitting on the edge of 
a fountain, he sees Charife’s image mirrored in its limpid waters, and 
this vision evokes in him some précieux considerations : “If I drowned 
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myself in this fountain in search of this beauty, its waters would be 
dried up by the violence of my love-flames ; but if I dried them up, 
I should make a stream of water spring from the eyes of Charife who 
loves it so much; and if they shed so much water, she might extin- 
guish my love-flames.” This vicious circle of amorous gallantries is 
only an example of the many tortures with which the delight of seeing 
Charife menaces her lover. This whole scene is described in the 
Spanish text with far greater simplicity and allows us to gauge the 
marked divergence of the French transposition. 

A few days later Abindare discovers that he is not her brother. 
This revelation increases his love to an irresistible passion, and the 
French author adds more précieux and idyllic love scenes to illustrate 
the boundless affection which now links them together. As in the 
Diana version, Abindare grew jealous of the very sun that touched 
his lady, and when she asked him to sing for her he suspected that 
it was only because she wished to relieve her ears of his continual 
plaints. Like the hero of the Diana version, who had sung: 


Si hebras de oro son vuestros cabellos ... 


(although no such song appears in Villegas’ Inmventario), Davity’s 
Abindare began sorrowfully to recount his suspicions in a subtle lyric: 


CHANSON 


Le feu qui s’est prins en mon Ame, 
Las! qui l’estaindra promptement, 
Puis que mes eaux vont animant 
La véhémence de sa flamme? ... 


Belle vous en estes la mére 
De ces larmes, et de ces feux, 
Autant impiteuse 4 mes voeux, 
Qu’impeteuse 4 me deffaire. 


Mais ne mourez pas je vous prie, 
De quoy désolé je me meurs: 
Ou je diray que mes douleurs, 
Sont les douceurs de vostre vie... 


Again, as in the Spanish tale, the Moorish King of Granada sent 
Charife’s father to Coyn, but ordered him to leave Abindare in the 
power of the new governor. Charife was to leave with her father, 
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much to her own despair and that of her lover. Their overwhelming 
grief was at least slightly abated when they agreed that Abindare 
would come to see her as soon as they could arrange a meeting. Burn- 
ing with anguish at this cruel separation, Abindare sent to his lady 
an impatient letter couched in exaggerated antitheses : 


Parmy tout ce qu’on peut figurer de plus fidelle, j’endure tout ce qu’on 
peut figurer de plus cruel. Vous ne vivez que pour faire mourir. Vos 
beautés ont des effects bien difformes. Quoy, durerez-vous tousjours en 
ceste durté? Ne changerez-vous jamais de courage, non plus que moy? 
Vous suivray-je tousjours en l’obstination? Ne me suyvrez-vous jamais 
en l’amour? Vous qui pouvez tout, aprenez en fin a vouloir. Véritable- 
ment vous avez l’offence, et moy le tourment. Ayez compassion de mes 
peines, si vous l’avez de vostre réputation. Autrement on vous nommera 
injurieuse. Je suis en soucy, du peu que vous avez. Vostre oisiveté me 
travaille. J’attens ou une responce de vous, ou un trespas de moy. 


After some days of cruel separation, she summoned her lover 
with a plaintive letter vying with his own in précieux subtlety. Over- 
joyed, he immediately set out to do her bidding. 

At this point, toward the end of his story, Davity returns to the 
beginning of the Spanish novelette, and narrates the familiar inci- 
dents of how Rodéric de Narve with his nine knights finds the Moor 
who comes singing, not the simple strains of a popular ballad as in 
the Diana version: 


En Cartama me he criado 
nasci en Granada primero... 


but a wistful love lyric: 


Je dressay l’ceil pour |’admirer, 
Mais je vy tant et tant d’esprice 
De mon espérance a sa grace, 
Que je le baissay pour pleurer. 


Here again the Christian overcomes the Moor in a combat, but 
with his well-known compassion grants the latter liberty to keep his 
rendezvous. Again Abindare keeps his promise to return to captivity 
within three days, and the constant Charife insists on accompanying 
him to prison. Needless to say that Rodéric is not only heroic in the 
French version, but sweetly complimentary and courteous beyond 
conception. As in the Spanish, he sets his captive free and refuses 
the treasures with which the Moors want to reward his magnanimity. 
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This outline proves that the French adaptor transposed the inci- 
dents of his Spanish model and rewrote his narration in a high-flown 
and intentionally complex style. He evidently followed the Diana 
version and not the one ascribed to Villegas, since he omits entirely 
the interpolated story with which Villegas had adorned his narrative, 
and includes a love song in the fountain scene found in the Diana 
version but not in Villegas. Moreover, for many of his subtle con- 
ceits he found an incentive in the already embellished Diana version, 
which, in a sense, he brought “up to date,” to concord with the pre- 
vailing précieux rococo of the early seventeenth century. 

This story had considerable success, for the collection in which it 
appeared, Les travaux sans travail, went through at least four edi- 
tions: 1599, 1602, 1603, 1609.°* The popularity of the story must 
have been due to what was probably considered a very skillful and 
“artistic” embellishment of the comparatively simple Diana text. 

But a greater man than Davity was soon to make use of this same 
theme of Abindarraez’ nobility and valor. No less an author than the 
“Monster of Nature” here gathered another stone for his colossal 
structure of comedias. In his El remedio en la desdicha, or Abinda- 
rrdez y Narvédez, written in 1603 or before,** though published later, 
Lope de Vega combined its simple episodes with the imbroglio of a 
comedy of cloak and sword. However, this work belongs to the his- 
tory of the influence of Spanish prose fiction upon the Spanish stage 
in the Golden Age, and as such it falls outside of the direct scope of 
the present paper. 

The first peak of popularity of this simple tale of interracial 
heroism was reached about 1560. At that time the prose versions as 
well as ballad renderings multiplied in great profusion in Spain. After 
this Spanish vogue, the tale spread over Europe—largely through the 
popularity of the Diana—and in the period of 1590-1600 it reached 
another peak, this time of European success, as marked by the epic 
of Balbi de Correggio, the four editions of Davity’s Travaux sans 
travail, and Lope de Vega’s play, which must have come soon after. 

But by the beginning of the seventeenth century this simple tale 
of a valiant Moor and his love for a fair and faithful lady merges 
together with the general Moorish novel, which at that moment was 


86 G, Reynier, Le Roman sentimental avant l’Astrée (Paris, 1908). 


87 See S. Griswold Morley, Lope de Vega’s “Peregrino” Lists, in the Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Modern Philology, Vol. XIV, No. 5, 
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so powerfully represented by Pérez de Hita’s Guerras civiles de 
Granada, a romantic history which was to give rise to so many for- 
eign imitations. All together, these Moorish tales were bequeathed 
as a legacy to the Romantics, and became an essential part of the re- 
vival of interest in a glorious and colorful Spain. In France a long 
pageant of gallant, sighing, and unhappy Moors leads from Pierre 
Davity’s Travaux sans travail through such works as Mlle de Scu- 
déry’s Almahide ou l’Esclave Reine (1660), Mile de la Fayette’s 
Zaide (1670), or Mme de Villedieu’s Galanteries grenadines (1673), 
to Mme de Gomez’ Histoire de la conquéte de Granade (1723), and 
to Florian’s Gonzalve de Cordoue ou Grenade reconquise, in which 
the gallant Moor becomes imbued with all the utopian and humani- 
tarian dreams of revolutionists of 1789.** In Florian’s novel one finds 
interpolated again the rather traditional sentimental episode of Abin- 
darraez. Chateaubriand also glorified him in his Les aventures du 
dernier Abencérage, but here he became the opposite of Florian’s 
Moor ; he is the melancholy incarnation of the whole Moorish chival- 
ric tradition, then forever buried by a democratic society. And he is 
confronted, in a supreme flowering of love, in the shadows of the 
crumbling towers and the mysterious gardens of the Alhambra, with 
the last descendant of the Cid. In these palaces, once echoing with 
the glory of the Moors, their last scion is confronted with the last 
representative of the Crusaders, who destroyed them. And both, in 
melancholic contemplation of the ruins of what once was the Moorish 
and the Christian grandeur of Spain, unite in resignation, in the eter- 
nal nada that buried both. Here again, as in the Abindarraez tale, 
the Christian and the Moor are linked in a supreme understanding 
which knows no race and no time. The solitary souls of these last 
representatives of a Christian and of a pagan past, forever dead, are 
heavy with the regret of a chivalry forever forgotten, of a gallantry 
forever lost, and of which the ruins of the Alhambra seem to revive 
the mysterious reverberation, the impalpable fragrance, in a time that 
knows no knights, nor generous deeds, nor dreams of lasting love. 


BARBARA MATULKA 
New York UNIVERSITY 


pp. 345-66. The play appeared in the original list of the Peregrino of 1603 as 
Abindarréez y Narbéez, but was listed in the Peregrino of 1618 as Remedio 
en la desdicha. The play was published in Parte XIII of the works of Lope. 

88 Cf. Jean Cazenave, “Le Roman hispano-mauresque en France,” in Revue 
de Littérature Comparée (1925), pp. 594-640. 














RICARDO JAIMES FREYRE 
(1870-1933) 


Acaba de morir en un rinc6n de América, uno de los poetas mas 
caracterizados del movimiento modernista, Ricardo Jaimes Freyre. 
Su nombre, llevado en alas de la gloria, junto al de Dario, tuvo siem- 
pre algo de misterioso y lejano, una rara mezcla de altaneria y de 
humildad. Mientras que la vida de Jaimes Freyre era para nosotros 
un misterio abundaban los datos acerca de Dario, Lugones, Nervo, 
Chocano, Herrera y Reissig. Nunca, hasta hoy, pudimos saber el 
afio de nacimiento del poeta de Castalia barbara, y aunque le supo- 
niamos boliviano, desconociamos las causas que le hicieron salir de 
su pais para ir a enterrarse por tantos afios en Tucuman. Su silencio 
absoluto contrastaba con la fiebre de renombre de otros poetas de su 
escuela, Dario, Chocano, Blanco Fombona; sin la violencia vital de 
Diaz Mir6n, tenia el gran respeto del mexicano por la dignidad 
austera del artista, la concepcién mistica del genio creador. Enemigo 
de toda exhibicién y propaganda, vivid su existencia noblemente y 
muri0, antes de cumplir los setenta afios, con la serenidad del hombre 
que ha cumplido su mision con honradez y eficacia. 

A fines del siglo pasado fundé en colaboracién con Dario y Lu- 
gones La revista de América, en Buenos Aires, 6érgano del movi- 
miento modernista en Argentina. Al exquisito temperamento de 
Rubén y al admirable genio asimilador de Lugones oponia Jaimes 
Freyre su clara percepcion de los problemas estéticos, su actitud teo- 
rizante y definidora. Corta fué la vida de La Revista pero quedaron 
alli saludables doctrinas literarias y tres grandes nombres eternamente 
fijos en la historia literaria de América. Alejado de Buenos Aires, 
pasa largos afios en Tucuman, donde llega a ser Presidente del De- 
partamento de Educacién, co-fundador de la Universidad, profesor 
del Colegio, historiador de la provincia, editor de una revista literaria 
y mantenedor de juegos florales. Su energia silenciosa y constante 
logré dar gran impulso a la vida intelectual de la ciudad, pues, como 
los maestros de antafio, ensefiaba dentro y fuera de la catedra. Juan 
Teran nos habla del poeta en esos dias: 

“Traia también de su herencia peruana el gusto por la conversa- 
cién, por el salén, la sociedad de damas, por los gestos cortesanos, por 
las maneras de sefiorio. Bastaba ver su silueta aristocratica y enjuta 
y su porte grave, su ademan gentil y altivo de hidalgo, cruzando en 
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las tardes las calles solitarias o la Plaza de Tucuman. Era un cuadro 
a lo Velazquez éste en cuyo primer plano estaba el caballero, de traje 
negro, de tez moruna, sombrero de una ala alzada, en segundo plano 
el verde profundo de los naranjos, burilados, como el caballero, por 
la luz deslumbrante de la lenta tarde tropical. Como el espectador 
del cuadro escuchaba también las campanas de las iglesias vecinas 
que entremezclaban los toques melancolicos del angelus, podia 
emocionarse ante esta estampa viva del siglo XVI de Castilla o del 
Pera.” 

Después vuelve a su patria y es Canciller de Bolivia en 1923; 
Ministro en Washington y en Rio de Janeiro, parlamentario y per- 
sona de gran influencia en los circulos educacionales de su pais. Des- 
empefié tan altos puestos en forma digna y eficaz, aunque a veces su 
orgullo de artista ponia a duras pruebas las rigideces del ceremonial 
diplomatico. Fernando Diez de Medina nos da una clara descripcion 
de Jaimes Freyre: 

“Mediana la estatura. Erguido el torso varonil. Alta la frente. 
Sefiorial el porte. De rasgos firmes y duro el rostro ; apretada la piel ; 
cruzados de vivacidad y altaneros los ojos. Decorando la imponencia 
del rostro, el escorzo atrevido de los mostachos mosqueteriles. Y 
luego el clasico chambergo alado voluntariosamente curvado sobre 
la rebelde y crinada melena. Solemne el gesto, la voz sonora y grave, 
fluian las palabras con majestad y cuando el orador ocupaba la tri- 
buna, toda la arquitectura humana se sacudia al imperio de una eléc- 
trica fuerza y dotaba al hombre de notable poder persuasivo, cuando 
no suspendia la atencién del auditorio con el rasgo violento de la 
diestra nerviosa o la fiebre iracunda de los ojos ardidos.” 

Tipo de hombre renacentista, Jaimes Freyre posee una cultura 
multiforme. Fildsofo, historiador, parlamentario, orador, maestro, 
diplomatico, poeta, es ante todo un gran sefior, un temperamento 
eminentemente aristocratico. Su inteligencia superior le guiaba ad- 
mirablemente por todos los campos de estudio que emprendia, y donde 
tantos otros sdlo exhibieron sus caprichos de dilettantes alcanzo él 
una gran competencia. En su conocida Historia del Tucumdn colonial 
su prosa sobria y firme da un encanto especial al hecho histdérico, a 
la narracion imparcial. En Aspectos del Brasil sus dotes de estilista 
armonizan con su poder de observacion; en la Historia de la Edad 
Media y de los Tiempos Modernos, logra salvar de la monotonia la 
ejecucién de un asunto poco grato a la imaginacién de los estudiantes, 
debido a la pesadez tradicional de los historiadores que se han pre- 
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ocupado del arreglo de textos. En Los Conquistadores Jaimes Freyre 
ejecuta con éxito el ya anacronico drama histdrico. 

Jaimes Freyre es el Gnico poeta modernista que se preocupa de la 
teoria literaria. Su libro Leyes de la versificacién castellana ensaya 
una definicién del ritmo de nuestra poesia. A las elementales obser- 
vaciones de los preceptistas de lengua espafiola, desde Nebrija hasta 
Andrés Bello que se limitaban a definir las leyes de ritmos ya con- 
sagrados por nuestros poetas, agrega Jaimes Freyre el estudio de la 
musica verbal, la ley del ritmo general del idioma. La enunciacién 
de la teoria de Jaimes Freyre es ésta: los versos castellanos se forman 
combinando periodos prosddicos. El periodo prosédico consiste en 
una silaba acentuada o un grupo de silabas no mayor de siete, de las 
cuales la ultima tiene acento intenso, estén a no acentuadas las otras. 
Periodos prosdédicos iguales son los que constan del mismo numero 
de silabas; analogos los que constan de un numero desigual, pero 
solo pares o solo impares; diferentes los que constan de un numero 
desigual, pares unos, impares otros. La combinacioén de periodos 
iguales o de periodos analogos constituye el verso. La combinacién 
de periodos diferentes constituye la prosa. Las estrofas o estancias 
se forman tnicamente combinando versos que consten de periodos 
iguales o analogos entre si; esto es, un verso formado por periodos 
pares no puede combinarse con otro formado por periodos impares. 

Si los partidarios de la teoria clasica y los de las clausulas silabicas 
no aceptaron las teorias de Jaimes Freyre fué debido a un conven- 
cionalismo mal entendido, por cuanto la logica de su razonamiento 
es indiscutible. Hoy, en medio de la anarquia completa de nuestra 
poesia, su libro ha perdido valor, pero cuando la serenidad vuelva a 
imperar en nuestro lirismo las Leyes de la versificacién castellana 
ocuparan el lugar que merecen en nuestra estimacidon. 

Jaimes Freyre publicé su Castalia barbara en 1899, cuando ya 
Rubén Dario habia dado a luz sus Prosas profanas (1896) y Leo- 
poldo Lugones sus Montajias del oro (1897). Estaba ya lanzado el 
movimiento modernista en el lirismo ardiente del argentino y en la 
aristocracia del nicaragtiense. Jaimes Freyre da variedad al intento 
estético y agranda la perspectiva de la escuela. Se abre su Castalia 
bérbara, su castalia nérdica, con el poema Camino de los Cisnes. Fiel 
a su teoria literaria, empieza la combinacién de periodos analogos ; 
el dodecasilabo y el de diez y seis dan inmediatamente cierta novedad 
al conjunto. Jaimes Freyre va siguiendo de cerca a Victor Hugo, 
despreciando acaso la melodia de Prosas profanas para seguir el 
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ritmo brusco que convenia a sus temas, un tanto extrafios a la inspi- 
racion latina. Recio de contextura, su verso tiene esa grandilocuencia 
huguesca tan rara en otros poetas del modernismo; sus metdaforas, 
violentas a veces, no cuadran bien con su fama de poeta delicado y 
simbolico : 
Crespas olas adheridas a las crines 

con sus cuerpos desgarrados y sangrientos, 

que se esfuman lentamente en los crepusculos, 

turbios ojos de la noche, circundados de misterio. 


Ahora es Lok el que canta a los vientos helados, a las olas rugientes, 
a la palida muerte, en un ambiente de pesadilla y de angustia : 


Canta Lok en la oscura region desolada 
y hay vapores de sangre en el canto de Lok. 


Su inspiracién se enciende en visiones de sangre y muerte; ya es el 
barbaro que en medio del combate lanza su alarido pavoroso y lugu- 
bre; ya los cuervos sombrios que tienden las alas hacia el héroe 
agonizante ; ya es la noche en que 


van las nubes por el cielo. Son Endriagos y Quimeras, 
y enigmaticas Esfinges de la fiebre compafieras, 

y Unicornios espantables y Dragones, que persigue 
la compacta muchedumbre de las venenosas Hidras; 

y sus miembros desgarrados en las noches silenciosas 
ocultan con velo denso la faz de la luna livida. 


Observa Lugones en el prélogo de la primera edicién de Castalia 
barbara: “Infinitamente sensible, teme las escarpaduras demasiado 
vivas del presente torturado y batallador; vuelve sus ojos al pasado, 
mejor cuanto mas irrestituible, y por esto mismo toma por incerti- 
dumbre el ilusorio miraje con que le mitigan al par la distancia y la 
bruma; siéntese apegado a esos muertos, a esa fe, a esos ideales; 
déjase envenenar por el filtro peligroso de la nostalgia negligente, 
que infunden las fatigas acumuladas en el desatentado afan de lo 
perfecto, y ante la imposibilidad de justificar su propio culto, le instala 
de modo que sea inatacable a los tonicos reactivos de la controversia, 
prefiriendo ver bello en la ilusién a ver racional en la experiencia.” 
En su poema Los Elfos se prueban las palabras de Lugones. El poeta 
ve en el tronco de una encina una flecha; llegan los elfos y juegan 
alrededor del Arbol. En la laguna alli cercana duermen los cisnes; 
para oir el ultimo canto del cisne los elfos blanden el venablo y hieren 
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a la primera de las sagradas aves ; luego escuchan el alado canto pos- 
trero. iEnsuefio? ;Leyenda? Acaso sdlo capricho del poeta, pero 
capricho util para el critico que puede situar su modo estético. Igual 
cosa podemos observar en Las hadas. Con sus cabelleras luminosas y 
rubias se acercan las hadas; bajo un Arbol y a la orilla del pantano 
esta el cuerpo de una virgen; a lo lejos, pasa la cabalgata, resoplidos 
de jaurias, sonidos de trompas de caza; las hadas besan la frente de 
la virgen en cuyos ojos muertos brilla la mirada; ahora las hadas se 
alejan ; la virgen va con ellas: 


Con sus rubias cabelleras luminosas 
se alejan las Hadas. 
A su paso los abetos de la selva, 
como ofrenda tienden las crujientes ramas. 
Con su rubia cabellera luminosa 
va la virgen blanca. 


De sus recuerdos de historia y mitologia nérdica saca temas de 
concepcion barbara para satisfacer su sed de exotismo, como en su 
poema Walhalla: 

Vibra el himno rojo. Chocan los escudos y las lanzas 
con largo fragor siniestro. 
De las heridas sangrientas por la abierta boca brotan 
rios purpureos. 
Hay besos y risas. 
Y un craneo Ileno 
de hidromiel, en donde apagan 
abrazados por la fiebre, su sed los guerreros muertos. 


Y por fin el hijo de las culturas mediterraneas quiere interpretar el 
triunfo del cristianismo en esas tierras barbaras del Norte. En la 
gran selva donde escuchan el Aguila negra y los Cuervos de Odin, 
donde el alce y el bisonte rompen las ramas y se oyen extrafias salmo- 
dias, la hija de Thor ve de pronto, a la sombra de un fresno, al Dios 
silencioso que tiene los brazos abiertos. Thor, el guerrero formidable, 
decide aplastar a ese Dios; sin embargo 


Ya en la selva sagrada no se oyen las viejas salmodias, 
ni la voz amorosa de Freya cantando a lo lejos. 


Agonizan los Dioses que pueblan la selva sagrada, 
y en la lengua de Orga se extinguen los divinos versos. 


Solo, erguido a la sombra de un Arbol 
hay un Dios silencioso que tiene los brazos abiertos. 
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En la parte de Castalia barbara intitulada Voz de ensuetio, Jaimes 
Freyre acusa una fuerte influencia de Dario; de corte parnasiano, 
casi todos estos poemas se caracterizan por una suave sensualidad que 
se resuelve en tristeza. Ante la belleza de la mujer las palabras del 
poeta, como un creptsculo, se suavizan: 


En las nacientes colinas, 
sobre la nieve, botones de rosa se alzan, 
y hay alburas 
de cisnes en tu garganta. 


2 Por qué no juegan Amores y Deseos 
con los botones de rosa que sobre tu seno se alzan? 
2 Por qué los besos 
no corren sobre tu cuerpo por tus venas azuladas? 


Desfallece 
como un creptsculo, el eco de las palabras. 


En la lejana Thule, en el pais de la reina fantasia, envuelta en la 
palida nostalgia de las ruinas, esta la mujer imposible de sus suefios ; 
o es la Venus errante, amada por los marineros que jamas han visto 
su rostro. A veces, siglodieciochesco y verlainiano, invita a una vis- 
condesa a dialogar bajo el follaje, como hacia Rubén con las princesas 
de sus fantasias. Y entonces Jaimes Freyre rivaliza en elegancia con 
el gran nicaragtiense, y nos describe jardines versallescos, de pompa 
sefiorial : 


Juegan alegremente Risas y Amores 
sobre el plinto que enlaza la verde yedra; 
alza el busto soberbio bajo las flores, 
una Venus que adornan flores de piedra. 


El sol de mediodia con sus reflejos 
dora la faz de Juno, severa y pura, 
y Diana, pensativa, mira a lo lejos, 
el temblor de las hojas en la espesura. 


Bajo la marquesina de la glorieta 
tiende un cisne las alas de seda y nieve, 
y busca, sobre el césped, su vista inquieta, 
la huella fugitiva de un paso leve. 


Rara vez aparece en sus estrofas una alegria pagana, un ansia ili- 
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mitada de amor, una faunesca vision del mundo en primavera. Es la 
alegria de las Prosas profanas, vivida intelectualmente por Lugones, 
Dario y Jaimes Freyre, en sus lecturas de poetas franceses y en el 
ambiente elegante de la gran capital. En el fondo de todos estos 


poemas se puede distinguir la sonrisa de satiro envejecido del Pauvre 
Lelian. 


Sangre de las venas de las rosas rosas 
bafia las mejillas, purpura los labios, 
en las fugitivas horas voluptuosas 
hay fuego en las venas de las rosas rosas. 


Hay fuego en las venas de las rosas rosas 
y el Fauno contempla, desde la espesura, 
las primaverales luchas amorosas, 
la sangre en las Ninfas de las rosas rosas. 


El poeta americano que ha bebido su inspiracién en fuentes fran- 
cesas y que se ha extasiado largamente en las leyendas de los viejos 
paises no halla campo propicio a sus suefios en nuestras ciudades 
bulliciosas y comercializadas. Los poetas del modernismo suspiraban 
por paises ideales en medio del achatamiento de su ambiente ; Amado 
Nervo se fingia misticos espejismos; Dario poblaba sus poemas de 
faunos, ninfas, principes y marquesas, Julian del Casal queria viajar 
por mares y tierras desconocidas y vivir siempre lejos de su patria; 
Chocano afioraba viejas civilizaciones incaicas; Tablada tendia sus 
ojos hacia el Japon fino y galante ; Silva se suicidé ante la perspectiva 
de vivir siempre en su tierra natal. Ya hemos visto como Jaimes 
Freyre canta a las brumosas tierras del norte. La Edad Media tam- 
bién le atrae, la edad heroica y poética: 


PORTICO 


Villano, trovador, fraile o guerrero, 
con hoz, breviario, bandolin o espada, 
fuera hermoso vivir en la pasada 
heroica edad de coraz6n de acero. 


j Fuera hermoso, en verdad! Si fraile austero 
ver a Dios con extatica mirada; 
llevar por la esperanza constelada 
y la fe, el alma, si infeliz pechero. 
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Si trovador, en el feudal castillo 
cantar guerras y amor, al suave brillo 
de los ojos de hermosa castellana; 


Combatir, si guerrero, noche y dia, 
asaltar, lanza en mano, una abadia, 
o acuchillar la hueste musulmana. 


Entre 1899 y 1917 escribid Jaimes Freyre los pocos poemas que 
titulo Los suenos son vida. En estos afios el poeta se ha hecho mas 
profundo y ha aprendido la gracia alada del simbolo. Le preocupa 
menos ahora la forma de sus poemas y por lo general no cae en las 
violencias métricas de antafio. De vez en cuando usa el verso libre 
pero no con la frecuencia de antes. En su poema Desde la frdgil 
barca, maravilloso de ritmo y de significado, nos dice el cantor cémo 
Los suetios son vida. Una voz misteriosa le inicia en esta amable 
sabiduria : 


He estrechado en mis brazos fantasmas y mujeres; 
probé todas las copas de todos los placeres, 
y oi una voz que dijo: — ; Cuan dulcemente mueres! 
Y cuando me moria: — Puedes vivir, si quieres ... 


Toda vision, entonces, es realidad dormida. 
(Viejo ya Segismundo, con el alma abatida, 
quiere hallar en los suefios su fe desvanecida 
y amargamente sabe que los suefios son vida.) 


j Toda vision es realidad dormida! Romantica actitud ante la vida 
es ésta de cerrar los ojos y vivir en el mundo interior. Echar a volar 
el alma por los espacios sin fin de la quimera, temeroso de vivir por- 
que el poeta ha aprendido en estos siglos de progreso mecanico que 
la vida no es suefio. Y aunque los ojos de la Esfinge cubran de 
sombra su esquife quedara siempre vivo ese rayo de sol de la ilusién 
porque, mas realista y mas aprovechado que Don Quijote, no des- 
pertara de su locura: 


Sobre un corcel jadeante va el pobre caballero, 
la vista en las estrellas y el gesto noble y fiero. 


Como el autor de Azul podria exclamar Jaimes Freyre: Entre la 
catedral y las ruinas paganas, vuelas joh, Psiquis, oh, alma mia! 
porque si en Alma helénica los pajaros sagrados le hablan al oido de 
sus gloriosos avatares paganos en Dios sea loado siente el profundo 
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consuelo de creer en Cristo. En Los antepasados quiere descifrar 
el.arcano de su origen ;monge, sefior feudal, juglar, conquistador? 
Repasa la historia desde Alfonso el Sabio hasta Colén y después 
busca por tierra incaica y tierra azteca. Por fin sintetiza y define al 
hombre nuevo de América: 


Los nietos de los rudos conquistadores 
que asombraron los siglos con sus proezas, 
juntan al noble orgullo de sus mayores 
un mundo de ancestrales vagas tristezas. 


Tristezas que se mezclan con sus placeres, 
que dan a sus amores ansias secretas, 
suspiran en los labios de sus mujeres, 
sollozan en los versos de sus poetas; 


porque en vano la roja terrible espada, 
que hirié al azteca altivo y al inca fuerte, 
que hizo flamear su labaro sobre Granada, 
tres civilizaciones hirié de muerte. 


Fué tal vez un arcano grave y profundo, 
de confusas grandezas y sombras lleno, 
el que fundidé en la raza del Nuevo Mundo 
al indio, al castellano y al sarraceno. 


El corte parnasiano de su verso esconde siempre una fina emo- 
cién ; el ideal triunfa de la forma coruscante y sensual. Continta en 
algunos poemas la elegante decoracion de las fiestas galantes en 
parques llenos de aves raras, flores, estatuas de Venus, Junos, Dianas, 
donde un poeta recita epigramas y sonrie eternamente la boca de 
una hermosa. Pero ya mas humanizado, escribira su intenso y dolorido 
poema Al borde de la tumba de Tolstoy y descendera hasta el fondo 
del dolor universal en Las victimas. 


Maestro, ya tu espiritu se hundié en el mar sereno; 
en el mar infinito de luz y sombras Ileno 
que en los supremos éxtasis tu genio vislumbr6. 
La esfinge se ha dormido bajo tu excelsa mano 
y en la noche solemne del inviolado arcano 
el temblor luminoso de tu mirada entré. 


Hay algo del estoicismo de de Vigny en la poesia de Jaimes 
Freyre. Se adivina en la intencién de sus cantos que el poeta se ha 
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guardado lo mejor, el pensamiento mas suyo, la emocién mas intima. 
Estamos ya muy lejos del grito apasionado de Manuel Acufia y de 
la entrega total de Gutiérrez Najera. No se podria decir de d, sin 
embargo, lo que dijo Rodé de Dario, que tiene el cerebro macerado 
en aromas y el coraz6n vestido de piel de Suecia. Como Dario cierra 
los ojos a la realidad cotidiana pero sobre cada poema suyo flota 
liviana e indefinida una vaga tristeza. Ama la suntuosidad, lo aristo- 
cratico, lo noble, pero no se embriaga de belleza verbal; en vez del 
derroche de oro, piedras preciosas, marfil, ofrece Jaimes Freyre un 
verso vivo, agudo, intencionado. 

Poeta de un solo libro — ya que Los suefios son vida forman un 
breve manojo de poemas — Jaimes Freyre pasara por él a nuestra 
gloria literaria. Iniciador del versolibrismo en nuestro continente, 
con Bect y Dario, precursor también de nuestro actual cosmopoli- 
tismo cultural, el nombre de este poeta boliviano vivira siempre al 
lado de los grandes nombres de nuestra poesia, junto a los de Rubén 
Dario, Julio Herrera y Reissig, Amado Nervo, Diaz Mirén y José 
Asuncién Silva. 

ArRTURO TorRES RIOSECO 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 














FRANCISCO CONTRERAS Y VARGAS VILA 


Acaban de morir en Europa estos dos escritores. Alejados de sus 
respectivos paises, aumentaron por muchos afios el interés de los 
europeos por nuestra literatura hispanoamericana. Desterrados vo- 
luntarios, tuvieron el valor de resistir ese destierro y de morir en esa 
ausencia sin volver a los brazos maternales de la patria. Menos felices 
que Rubén Dario, que vino a rendir su ultimo suspiro en tierra nica- 
raguiense, y que Nervo, cuyos restos reposan hoy en suelo mexicano, 
Contreras y Vargas Vila no vieron en su ultima hora rostros amados 
de la nifiez, paisajes de la infancia. 

Francisco Contreras fué un renovador dentro de la poesia chi- 
lena. Entre los poetas de principios de siglo ocupa uno de los lugares 
mas altos porque poseia una cultura literaria mas intensa y un gusto 
artistico superior. Siguiendo muy de cerca a Rubén Dario, Fran- 
cisco Contreras se convierte pronto en el primer modernista de Chile, 
entendiéndose por modernismo la elegancia de la forma, el exotismo 
de los temas y el cosmopolitismo intelectual. En sus libros Esmal- 
tines, Ratil y Toisén, hay heraldicas decoraciones, piedras preciosas, 
pufiales de oriente, principes y encantamientos, musica de Verlaine 
y satanismo baudeleriano. Todo lo cual indicaba que Contreras era 
ya el poeta descepado, europeizante, antitesis del poeta nacionalista a 
la manera de Pezoa Velis. Después parte a Paris y por veinte afios 
se ocupa periddicamente de letras hispanoamericanas en el Mercure 
de France, Vuelve una vez a Chile y ante la indiferencia de sus con- 
ciudadanos publica su hermosa obra Luna de la patria, que comienza: 


Luna de la Patria, luna 
unica, languida, grata, 
cuya luz bendita es una 
polvareda azul de plata... 


y como la Patria es tornadiza e ingrata, Contreras vuelve otra vez 
a Francia, a continuar su labor desinteresada, y escribe en francés 
libros de critica, Les écrivains contemporains de l Amérique espa- 
gnole, novelas, La Ville Merveilleuse y La Montagne Ensorcelée, y 
mas poemas. Y ya incorporado definitivamente a la literatura fran- 
cesa, como antafio Heredia y ogafio Armando Godoy, le sorprende 
la muerte a los 56 afios de edad. 

José Maria Vargas Vila fué el angel negro de la literatura his- 
panoamericana. Colombiano de origen, vagé por América y vivid en 
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Europa la mayor parte de su vida. Formidable agitador de ideas 
revolucionarias elementales, sonoro demoledor de idolos, enemigo 
eterno de toda forma de tirania, Vargas Vila se fué demasiado tarde, 
cuando ya sus obuses se habian convertido en humildes arvejas y 
el fuego de sus cafiones en luminarias de noche de navidad. Por 
muchos afios fué el novelista predilecto de los literatos noveles de 
nuestro continente y mas de un presidente de reptblica hispano- 
americana se inspiré en sus principios politicos. Rey de la metafora, 
de la repeticién, de la onomatopeya y de la barbarie gramatical, el 
escritor colombiano nos dejé unas cincuenta obras, de las cuales no 
se salvara ni siquiera una pagina cuando el tiempo justiciero haga su 
recuento. Nutrido de la filosofia pesimista de Schopenhauer, de la 
superhombria nietzscheana y del estudio de la psicopatologia, cae en 
lamentables errores filoséficos y en aberraciones de manicomio. Con 
todo, la brillantez extraordinaria de su estilo barroco, la vitalidad 
estupenda de su verbo, el brio en el ataque, lo rotundo de la negacion, 
dieron a sus libros una popularidad continental. Flor del fango, Ibis, 
Alba roja, La conquista de Bizancio, Aura o las violetas, El archi- 
piélago sonoro, lucen sus lomos dorados en miles de bibliotecas y 
Vargas Vila es acaso el unico escritor de nuestra América que haya 
vivido de su pluma por mas de cuarenta afios. Vargas Vila, el gran 
solitario, el gran rebelde, el gran antipatriota, llevaba a su Colombia 
muy cerca de su corazén, en sus tltimos afios y poco antes de morir 
dijo, refiriéndose a ella: “Yo no viviré ya en ella, pero ella vivira 
siempre en mi.” Sus despojos descansan ahora en hospitalarias tie- 
rras de Espafia. 

j Ojala que Chile y Colombia se acuerden de sus hijos errantes y 
lleven sus cenizas al caro suelo que los vid nacer! 


ArtTuRO TorRES RIOSECO 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 














BRYANT AS A HISPANOPHILE 


While professional educators have often minimized the impor- 
tance of Spanish on the ground that it is not an essential tool for 
advanced study in most subjects, men of letters have frequently been 
greatly attracted by the language and literature of Spain. In the 
early history of our own country Spanish literature was appreciated 
by a number of our outstanding writers, as shown by the examples 
of Irving, Longfellow, and Lowell. Another prominent early poet 
of the United States who showed a deep interest in Spain and Span- 
ish literature was William Cullen Bryant, and in his case this interest 
also extended to the Spanish-speaking writers of the New World. 

It is not altogether clear when Bryant first became acquainted 
with Spanish or whether he had any knowledge of it before locating 
in New York City. Nowadays, when students are not expected to 
learn anything without taking a course in it, school records definitely 
indicate when and where any person begins a subject and what prog- 
ress he makes in it at every stage. But at a period when schools were 
not prevalent, minds distinguished by intellectual curiosity learned 
chiefly by their own initiative and efforts. By this method Bryant 
learned his modern languages and most of his Greek and Latin, 
although in his early linguistic studies he was doubtless aided as well 
as stimulated by his father, Dr. Peter Bryant, a cultured man, who 
was acquainted with several languages and had a library of seven 
hundred books.* The latter spent a year as surgeon on a merchant 
vessel and, besides the French which he had an opportunity to prac- 
tice while detained at Mauritius, may have picked up some knowledge 
of Spanish while on his cruises. 


I. A CHAMPION OF SPANISH LIBERTIES 


At any rate Bryant manifested an interest in Spain and its people 
at an early age. Always an ardent advocate of freedom for the 
oppressed peoples of the Old World, he was especially the champion 
of the Greeks and Spaniards, and later of the Italians. He used 
their aspirations for greater freedom as the theme of a considerable 
number of poems and, after he attained some degree of prominence, 


1 William A. Bradley, William Cullen Bryant, p. 4; John Bigelow, William 
Cullen Bryant, in “American Men of Letters” series, pp. 4, 157. 
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employed his influence as an editor and citizen on their behalf.? In 
this connection his biographer says: 


He watched the larger struggles with earnest attention and outspoken 
sympathy; he signed and commended calls for meetings gotten up to 
express opinions or to raise money, in behalf of the European revolution- 
ists; and, rejoicing in their successes, he participated in feeling, if not 
always in person, in the processions and dinners that celebrated their 
supposed triumphs. Even for the less imposing revolts of the South 
Americans against the Spanish yoke, he uttered many a friendly word, 
defending the character and conduct of such chiefs as Bolivar, and ear- 


nestly urging the patriots to renewed exertions when they seemed about 
to fail.® 


He had espoused the cause of Spain, in fact, as a mere child. Under 
the title “The Spanish Revolution” he composed verses on the heroic 
uprising of the Spanish patriots against Napoleon, which, along with 
other shorter poems, was published in 1809 as an appendix to the 
second edition of The Embargo, his satirical verses attacking the 
policies of President Jefferson. The author at the time of publication 
was only fourteen years old. It may be added that he realized that 
all this early work was without permanent value, and included none 
of it in later editions of his poetry. 

The next time that Spain served as a theme for his verses was 
in connection with the breakdown of the revolution of 1820, which 
had been directed against the tyranny of Ferdinand VII. This poem, 
with the title “Spain,” was composed at Great Barrington in 1822, 
while he was following the profession of law. Its five stanzas contain 
an indignant rebuke to the degenerate inhabitants of that country 
for abandoning the struggle for their liberties and allowing the fet- 
ters of tyranny to be again forged tightly about them. It calls atten- 
tion to the evils that this cowardly attitude will produce, but ex- 
presses the certainty that the spirit of freedom, though momentarily 
crushed, will rise again and bring deliverance. This poem seems not 
to have been published during Bryant’s lifetime. 

Two of the poems belonging to his first years in New York also 
have a similar theme. They are both in praise of freedom, but while 


2 Poems dealing with the revolt of the Greeks are: “The Massacre at Scio,” 
“Song of the Greek Amazon,” “The Greek Partisan,” “The Greek Boy,” and 
“The Conjunction of Jupiter and Venus.” The Italian problem is treated in 
“To the Apennines,” “Earth,” “The Knight’s Epitaph,” and “Italy.” 


8 Parke Godwin, Life of William Cullen Bryant, I, 261. 
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one deals with Spain itself, the other is concerned with a Spanish- 
speaking country in the New World. The first, called “Romero,” 
appeared in part in the New York Review, 1826, and in 1829 was 
printed in enlarged form in the Talisman, a literary year-book. The 
occasion is the return of absolutism in Spain after the brief inter- 
val of constitutional government following the revolution of 1820. 
Romero, a patriot, is represented as refusing to give allegiance to 
the perjured Ferdinand VII and seeking freedom as an outlaw in 
the Sierra Nevada. The original portion of the poem, which now 
forms the conclusion, consists of the soliloquy of the patriot as he 
meditates upon the fate of his unhappy country. As in the earlier 
poem, “Spain,” there is at the close a confident prediction that ere 
long a day will dawn when liberty shall again be domiciled in his 
native land. 

Liberty for a Spanish possession is the subject of “The Damsel 
of Peru.” This poem of seven stanzas appeared in the United States 
Review in 1826. The chief character here is a maiden who sings 
old Spanish ballads while she waits for her lover’s return from the 
War of Independence. Six months ago she sent him forth to battle 
for their country on the very day that she had expected to be his 
bride. She looks down the road amid the stifling noonday heat, as 
she has done so many other days while waiting vainly for his return. 
But this time fate is kind. The lover dashes up on a foam-flecked 
steed with news that the war is over and Peru is free. 

Absolutism in Spain was not easily overthrown, and it was not 
until 1867 that Bryant found any hope in the situation of that coun- 
try. But the uprising which brought to a close the unhappy reign 
of Queen Isabel II seemed to promise an improvement of conditions, 
as it would mean the rending asunder of the fetters which bound 
Spain like an inglorious prisoner. It gave occasion for the compo- 
sition of a spirited poem, “A Brighter Day.” The poet here con- 
trasts the past greatness of that country with its present helplessness, 
ascribing the change to a tyrannical government. Yet the future, he 
thinks, is bright with promise. 

Unfortunately the expected improvement in conditions did not 
materialize as Bryant had hoped, and a period of civil strife ensued. 
One of his last poems takes up again the Spanish problem with the 
title “Christmas in 1875.” It is supposed to be the meditation of a 
Spaniard at the Christmas season who notes that, instead of an era 
where the Prince of Peace dominates, there is civil war caused by 
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the pretensions of rival kings. While the two factions fight, the 
young men of the nation perish. The spirit of Christ is belied when 
men, after kneeling in prayer, rush forth to perpetrate deeds of 
blood. The reference is to the efforts of the Carlist pretender to 
secure the Spanish throne. As this poem was composed by Bryant 
after he attained his eighty-first year, we have evidence that the 
cause of Spain was a subject in which he never lost interest through- 
out his long life. 


II. ARTICLES IN PROSE AND StupyY OF SPANISH 


In the period that he produced “Romero” and “The Damsel of 
Peru” in token of his interest in the political fortunes of the Spanish- 
speaking nations, he composed the following pieces in prose dealing 
with the general subject of Spain: “Recollections of the South of 
Spain,” “Moriscan Romances,” “Story of the Island of Cuba,” and 
“Early Spanish Poetry.” These were contributed to the Talisman, 
alluded to above. As the total number of prose articles written 
wholly by Bryant for this publication amounted only to ten, the 
proportion dealing with Spain is surprising. Some contained trans- 
lations of Spanish verse. In these essays, both those dealing with 
Spain itself and Cuba, the author pretends to be relating what he 
himself has seen or heard. But this is merely a literary fiction. His 
personal contacts with these places came much later. 

The translations from Spanish which Bryant had made show 
that he had already acquired a good knowledge of that language. 
When he came to New York, however, the only modern language 
with which he was sufficiently familiar to use with some facility was 
French. In the letters written to his wife, who had remained behind 
in Massachusetts, appear numerous phrases in that language, for he 
was always eager to practice any language that he knew.* He now 
utilized such leisure as remained from his editorial duties to study 
seriously the other principal Romance languages—Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and Italian. These studies were not a mere pastime to distract 
his mind during the absence of his family, as they were later con- 
tinued. For a time the Bryants, after being reunited in the city, 
boarded with a Spanish family called Salazar, to members of which 


4 For a study of the French literary background of the poet see J. S. Shick, 
“William Cullen Bryant and Théophile Gautier” in the Modern Language 
Journal, XVII (1933), 260-67. 
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the poet later alludes, and this afforded an excellent opportunity to 
practice the language of Spain.* 

He also communicated his enthusiasm for foreign languages to 
other members of his family. We know that later his daughters 
studied them, both in this country and abroad, and that their father 
talked to them in the foreign languages. On this point his son-in-law 
says: 


He prattled with them commonly in the foreign languages which they 
happened to be learning, and he amused them and himself very much by 
turning the old nursery rhymes or the popular songs of the day into the 
idioms of France, Germany, Spain, or Italy.® 


A contemporary writer, Mrs. C. M. Kirkland, in a work called 
The Homes of American Authors, published in 1852, classes him as 
“proficient” in Spanish along with French and German, adding that 
he read Italian “with ease.” His library at this time was well sup- 
plied with books in all these languages. 


III. INTEREST IN SPANISH LITERATURE AND TRANSLATIONS 
FROM THE SPANISH 


Bryant was fond of Spanish literature in general and had a 
particular regard for Cervantes. In a letter written in 1874, when 
he was eighty years old, he expresses himself in regard to that 
author’s masterpiece as follows: 


You talk of new books; let me speak of an old one. In the two or 
three days that I have passed here I have been reading the great novel of 
Cervantes and have been filled with wonder at the fertility of his inven- 
tion and the narrative skill. I remember how I laughed over it when a 
boy, and I have laughed almost as heartily now. I read it backward; 
that is, I read the later chapters first, and so on." 


He made it a rule, which was seldom violated, not to write poems 
for special occasions, although he often consented to make speeches 
for such events. There are found, therefore, in his collected works 
few examples of the kind of verse which was especially the forte 


5 Godwin, op. cit., I, 220, 268, 318. He apparently did not begin the study 
of German until he went abroad the first time and visited Heidelberg. 

6 Ibid., I, 335. 

7 Ibid., II, 343. 
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of Oliver Wendell Holmes. One of the few times that he yielded to 
the multitudinous requests for such contributions was in connection 
with the commemoration of the death of Cervantes. This poem, 
consisting of four stanzas, was composed at the request of the 
Spanish-speaking residents of New York City for the anniversary of 
1878. It was thus one of the last of Bryant’s poems, as he died less 
than two months later. It is one of the best known tributes to the 
immortal creator of Don Quijote, although it is not found in all the 
editions of his poetry. 

This is the one instance of a Spanish writer who is the subject 
of a poem. In fact, as a poet of nature, Bryant rarely makes allusions 
to literary personages. His interest in many of them, however, was 
undoubtedly keen and was comprehensive enough to include Span- 
ish Americans. Heredia, the Cuban, whose poems were published in 
New York in 1825, especially attracted his attention as a young man, 
and a poem by the Colombian diplomat, Rafael Pombo, composed 
originally in English, was a particular favorite.* Although the study 
of foreign literatures was to him primarily a recreation, his biogra- 
pher tells us that he made some use of translations of Homer in 
different languages to check up his own rendering of difficult or 
doubtful phrases. Among these translations was one in Spanish.° 

The principal tangible literary result of Bryant’s study of Span- 
ish and other foreign literatures appears in his translations and adap- 
tations of short poems. These include one each from Greek, French, 
Portuguese, and Italian, two from Provengal, three from Latin, nine 
from German, and seventeen from Spanish, one of which really 
consists of nine separate pieces.*® The attention given to Spanish in 
this respect is thus more than that given to all the other modern 
foreign languages together. Most of the selections translated belong 
to the literature of Europe, but two writers born in America are 
represented. 

A majority of the translations belong to the early period of 
Bryant’s career when he was getting a foothold in New York and 
creating for himself a name in American letters. Three are dated 
1826; one, published in 1828, was probably written in that year; 


8 Thomas Walsh, Hispanic Anthology, p. 471. 
® Godwin, op. cit., II, 271, 281; Bradley, op. cit., p. 185. 


10 The list of translations appearing in the various editions of his works is 
not altogether uniform. 
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three were executed in 1829; two others belong to the years 1834-35 ; 
the date of two more is uncertain. The pieces translated are short 
poems, embracing specimens of the old ballads and lyrics of the Siglo 
de Oro. Three ballads fall under the classification of romances 
moriscos, depicting in idealized form the achievements of Christian 
and Moslem warriors along the frontier in medieval Spain. They 
belong respectively to the groups dealing with Aliatar, Reduan, and 
the Alcaide de Molina.** The remaining ballad published with the 
title “The Siesta” belongs to the large group of ballads that are not 
connected with any legendary hero nor with historical events. 

Sixteenth- and seventeenth-century poets are represented as fol- 
lows: Luis de Leon by “The Life of the Blessed,” a translation of 
“Morada del cielo”; Bartolomé Lupercio de Argensola by “Mary 
Magdalen”; Esteban Manuel de Villegas by “Springtime”; and 
Pedro de Castro y Afiaya by “The Rivulet” from Las Auroras de 
Diana.* To these translations should be added two others—that of 
a song by the eighteenth-century poet Iglesias de la Casa, whose 
Poesias were published in Paris in 1821, fourteen years before Bry- 
ant’s version appeared, and that of an anonymous poem issued with 
the title “The Serenade.” 

Bryant composed in this period also an English version of “El 
huracén,” an important poem of the Cuban, José Maria Heredia. 
This work appeared in 1828 in the first number of The Talisman, 
where two of the Moorish ballads were first printed. For some 
reason the translator omitted the last stanza. For the most part it is 
a close parallel to the original, but, perhaps because it was considered 
an imitation or adaptation rather than a translation, it was never 
grouped with the translations and appears without any reference to 
Heredia except that a note at the end of the volume states that “it 
is nearly a translation of one by Heredia.” Another poem of Here- 
dia’s, his masterpiece, the “Nidgara,” was also translated about this 
time. It was printed in the United States Review and is cited by Long- 
fellow, Poets and Poetry of America, as an anonymous work. 
Though commonly published at the present day under Bryant’s 


11 Biblioteca de autores espaioles, X (Duran, Romancero general, 1), Nos. 
172 (Aliatar, VII), 107 (Reduan, III), 142 (Alcaide de Molina, IT). 

12 Leén’s poem is translated by Thomas Walsh under the title “The Valley 
of the Heavens.” The poems of Villegas and Castro were published by Bryant 
without titles; those used in the text are employed by Walsh, of. cit., pp. 150, 
322. Bryant in a note states his own opinion of Castro’s work. 
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name, it does not appear in any collection of his poems that I have 
consulted.** 

During the years that he was busy as an editor and engaged in 
fortifying the position of the Evening Post, he naturally had less 
time for studying foreign literatures, although from the year 1834 
he secured periods of freedom from his duties by making extended 
journeys abroad. During the twenty years that followed the opening 
of his editorial career we shall not, then, expect to find much activity 
in the way of presenting foreign verse in English garb. In fact the 
next dated translation from the Spanish was not composed till 1857 
and is one of the results of his first visit to Spain, made at that time. 
It is a version of “El pdjaro perdido,” a graceful lyric of the nine- 
teenth-century poetess, Carolina Coronado, wife of Horatio Perry, 
an ex-secretary of the American Legation, whom Bryant met while 
sojourning in Madrid. The latter had a high opinion of the poetic 
gifts of this woman, and in 1863 prepared a long note for the appen- 
dix to his works in which he deals with her life and attainments 
and the qualities of her verse. Here he included the original Spanish 
text of the poem, and commented upon the facility with which Span- 
iards compose verses.** 

On the same trip he made at Madrid a translation of the “Can- 
cién a las ruinas de Itdlica,’” a poem long ascribed to Francisco de 
Riojas but now known to be the work of Rodrigo Caro. This trans- 
lation was first published in Thirty Poems, 1863. The remaining two 
versions of Spanish poets made by Bryant were dated respectively 
1864 and 1875; both belong to poets whose verse he had translated 
as a young man—Pedro de Castro and Luis de Leén.** Castro’s poem 
is entitled “To a Nightingale” and the specimen of Ledén is the well- 
known “Ascension.”** Bryant had also translated nine of the 
“Fables” of the contemporary Mexican poet, José Rosas Moreno, 
which were still unpublished at the time of his death. 


18 Walsh, op. cit., pp. 405-11; Alfred Coester, Literary History of Spanish 
America, Second Edition, pp. 92, 99. 

14 Years later, when Bryant was devoting himself to the translation of the 
Iliad to the exclusion of other literary enterprises, he took off enough time from 
his task to translate a tale sent from Spain by Sefiora Coronado de Perry. This 
was published in the New York Ledger. Godwin, op. cit., II, 273. 


15 Castro’s name appears in one case as Castro y Afiaya; in the other as 
Castroy Anaya. 


16 Translated by Walsh as “At the Ascension.” 
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IV. Contacts witH SPANISH LANDS 


Despite Bryant’s early interest in the Spanish people and their 
literature, it was a long time indeed before he actually set foot on the 
soil of the Iberian peninsula. His first contact with a Spanish- 
speaking land was with the island of Cuba, which he visited in 1849. 
More than thirty years before, however, he had entertained some 
thought of reaching Spanish territory. In 1817, when it seemed that 
war might break out between the United States and Spain, he con- 
sidered the possibility of taking part and getting a chance to go to the 
Spanish possessions. This was the time when it appeared that the 
movement for independence in South America had been for the most 
part crushed and that the authority of the mother country would soon 
be re-established everywhere. In a note to Baylies, under whom he 
had studied law, he says: 


If one could get a commission in the army, he might, perhaps, before 
it was ended, have an opportunity of garnishing his private history with 
a few South American adventures.** 


Bryant’s first visit to Cuba was made in 1849, Bearing letters of 
introduction, he was able to pass some time on a coffee estate at Ma- 
tanzas and on a sugar estate at Los Guines. At Havana he had an 
interview with the governor-general and met a number of the lead- 
ing citizens. The capital of the island at that time was sufficiently 
exotic to afford a variety of thrills to a sedate American gentleman. 
Besides attending the theater and masked balls he witnessed cock- 
fights and saw a murderer garroted. His diaries call attention to 
many peculiar customs of the Spanish race which he had witnessed.** 

It seems at first glance a remarkable circumstance that Bryant, 
for all his interest in Spain, did not visit that country until late in life, 
making four trips to Europe without setting foot on its soil. His 
failure to visit Spain earlier, however, can be readily explained. The 
Iberian peninsula, of course, was not a part of the usual traveler’s 
itinerary in the nineteenth century, just as it is off the beaten track 
today, and was relatively difficult of access. Even in the middle of 
the century travel in Spain was inconvenient, the inns as a class bore 
a bad reputation, and reports were current of the activities of brig- 
ands. It should also be noted that to enjoy Spanish literature and 


17 Godwin, op. cit., I, 155. 
18 Jbid., II, 45; Bradley, op. cit., p. 134; Bigelow, op. cit., p. 186. 
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sympathize with the supposed aspirations of the inhabitants it was 
not necessary to visit the countries personally. Bryant, indeed, never 
showed an extreme interest in the picturesque and antiquarian aspects 
of the countries he visited. He seems to have found life among 
primitive conditions distasteful, and in such a situation was likely to 
be homesick for America, as was the case when he first went to Italy. 

Nevertheless, when he first went to Europe in 1834, his original 
plan had been to spend most of his time in Spain because of his un- 
usual interest in the language and literature of this country. But after 
landing in a French port he was deterred from making the trip to 
Spain by reports which reached him about disturbed political condi- 
tions in the Peninsula that would make the trip unpleasant, and he 
decided to go to Italy instead.*® As his interest in Spain still con- 
tinued, he again made plans to go there in 1853 in connection with a 
trip to the Orient. He expected to pass through the country from 
north to south. This time, however, he was informed that on account 
of robber bands infesting the highways the plan would not be feasible, 
and so reluctantly he gave up the idea.”° 

So the visit to Spain, which he had postponed, did not take place 
until 1857, when he was making his fifth European trip. He spent 
some weeks comfortably in Madrid, but complained of the difficulties 
which still made it hard to reach the capital. A letter of introduction 
from Archbishop Hughes of New York was of great service in facili- 
tating introductions and opening up for inspection the treasures of 
churches and monasteries. Among the people of note whom he met 
was the great orator, Emilio Castelar, who, though only twenty-four 
years old at the time, was filling a professorship of philosophy at the 
University of Madrid and becoming widely known for his eloquence 
and liberal ideas. Bryant’s stay in Spain was cut short by his wife’s 
failing health. Though he was unable to get a glimpse of such im- 
portant cities as Toledo, Cadiz, Seville, and Cordoba, he did not 
lament unduly his inability to visit these places personally and ex- 
pressed the opinion that, after seeing a small part of the country, 
books about it would make a desirable substitute for personal inspec- 
tions.2* Such an attitude was certainly not surprising in a man who 
was already sixty-three years old. 


19 Godwin, op. cit., I, 308. 20 Ibid., II, 68. 


21 Jbid., II, 103; Bradley, op. cit., p. 162; J. G. Wilson, Bryant and His 
Friends, p. 54. 
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As was his custom when traveling, he sent the Evening Post let- 
ters containing his impressions of Spain. Later, in a letter from 
Rome, he described his visit to Spain as “an exceedingly interesting 
one, though the facilities for travelling are not much better than they 
are between Illinois and Oregon.” Hawthorne, too, in a published 
letter testifies to the enjoyment which Bryant stated that he had se- 
cured from the trip to Spain.”” 

On his sixth and last trip to Europe, made in 1867 with his 
daughter Julia, after his wife’s death, he spent more time in Spain 
and visited the important cities of the South as well as Barcelona, 
which he had omitted ten years earlier. But he had little real enjoy- 
ment anywhere during this trip. He was no longer curious about see- 
ing even the most interesting sights of foreign lands, as his mind 
turned back longingly to his home in America. He commented par- 
ticularly on the backwardness of the country and the less pleasing 
characteristics of the inhabitants.”* 

Once more in 1872, at the age of seventy-eight, after completing 
the Homeric translations, he felt the urge to go to a Spanish-speaking 
country. With a party of friends and relatives he proceeded to 
Havana, where the ladies of the party remained. The others made 
their way to Mexico, landing at Vera Cruz. Bryant, in the Evening 
Post, had been a stalwart champion of Mexico in the past; he was 
personally acquainted with Sefior Romero, a cabinet minister under 
Juarez, who had formerly been the representative of his government 
at Washington, and had once presided at a banquet given in honor of 
that gentleman.** He now found at his disposal every facility of 
travel and was treated with every courtesy and consideration in the 
Mexican capital and elsewhere. A contemporary account says: 


We believe that no foreigner ever was the subject of a warmer, a 
more sincere, and elegant reception than Mr. Bryant has been during his 
brief sojourn. He came with no official rank or titles, with none of the 
prestige of a great politician, able to affect the balance of power on this 
continent. To no extrinsic influences can be attributed the honors and 
hospitality which were so lavishly conferred upon him. They were the 
spontaneous outpourings of a grateful people who never forget an act 


22 Godwin, op. cit., II, 110; Bradley, op. cit., p. 165. 
23 Godwin, op. cit., II, 255. 


24 A portion of Bryant’s remarks on that occasion are found in the second 
volume of the Prose Works with the title “Mexico and Maximilian.” 
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of kindness and justice, and who had not forgotten that, when Mexico 
was friendless, Mr. Bryant became her friend. 


He was received by President Juarez and honored by a reception 
arranged by the Geographical and Statistical Society. Though he 
gave his address at this function in English, he made a number of 
preliminary remarks in Castilian and was praised by the press for his 
excellent diction and accurate pronunciation. His return journey 
included visits to Puebla and Orizaba. The whole trip seems to have 
been thoroughly enjoyed.*® 


V. CONCLUSION 


The evidence thus shows that Bryant had a marked interest in 
Spanish and the Spanish-speaking lands. His early enthusiasm for 
Spanish literature was retained throughout life, in spite of his pre- 
occupation, first, with the exacting duties of editing a daily paper, 
and, later, with grandiose literary enterprises like the translation of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. Likewise he maintained unabated in his 
old age the interest in the liberation of the Spanish nation from 
tyranny which he began to manifest as a youth. Beyond question he 
should be classed as a true Hispanophile. 


Roy M. PETERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


25 Godwin, op. cit., II, 318; Bradley, op. cit., p. 192; Bigelow, op. cit., p. 197. 




















JOHN PUBLIC, CRITIC OF SPANISH’ 


In these days when retrenchment is in order and the president of 
the American Association of Teachers of Spanish can declare that 
“Spanish, as a curriculum subject, is on the wane,” we need to pay 
especial heed to the voice of John Public, whether, as enemy, he tells 
us what he considers our shortcomings, or, as friend, he lets us know 
what he expects of us. 

His sons and daughters, expressing their desires in reply to ques- 
tionnaires, have for several years been telling us at Miami what they 
most desire to get from the hours spent in studying Spanish. And 
whether we ask them to reply anonymously or in signed opinions, the 
results remain surprisingly the same. Here are the figures over three 
years: 

AMBITIONS OF STUDENTS IN 1930 


To Talk To Read To Write 
Freshmen who began Spanish in high 
CNS os kcvvanhe wed ckoainw cus 14 4 3 
Beginners in college............... 48 (51%) 37 (38%) 9(9%) 
Beginners in college, now taking sec- 
ond JOM scstucisiv can icssien 50 23 6 
Students taking advanced Spanish.. 8 10 0 
Students taking commercial Spanish 14 0 10 
BUNS... dn notwennnetuwee teen 134 (57%) 74(31%) 28(12%) 
AMBITIONS OF BEGINNING STUDENTS IN 1931 AND 1932 
1931 1932 
EEE cone caatemalitins owneal 78 (60%) 74 (56%) 
PGE Sus dceen ohne ehes obs 26 (20%) 28 (21%) 
et CGE ca aoa F Nib aNct ees tess 6 (4.6%) 6 (4.6%) 
TOO GG eo ca scdvscinsecs 6 9 
To read and write.............. 4 2 
Te CE MRS 0 vin ins civs'scee 4 - 
Te sen a Geico se vic cvcdis 5 
To Wetih We GR 660s e eve nce’ 1 } 4 
To talk and write.............. 3 
TOE. va dcnendreanansonnctd 133 130 


1 Address at the banquet of the Columbus Chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish, held in conjunction with the Ohio State Edu- 
cational Conference, at Columbus, April 7, 1933. 
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There will be teachers who scoff at these results, claiming that 
students don’t know what they want, or that they put down what 
they think their instructors expect. However, a similar questionnaire 
in French at Miami by Professor Leon P. Irvin, in March, 1933, 
shows that 60 per cent of the freshmen beginning French expressed 
their desire for talking, against 39 per cent who would read, and only 
one per cent seeking culture. Ohio State University, querying all its 
first-year students of Romanic languages, got a similar majority who 
wanted to talk. So if students are in a conspiracy to fool the teachers, 
it is not limited to one department or one university. 

But the reason for the majority vote for talking is easily ex- 
plained. If, in a gathering, you learn that someone knows Chinese 
or Bantu, what is the first remark? “Say something in it.” You 
never ask the linguist to entertain you by reading for comprehension, 
or translating, or writing. It is always, “Talk it!” 

Don’t you remember the thrill you had as a youngster being able 
to talk in Tutnee or Pig Latin? Listen to the sponsors of radio pro- 
grams for children using this desire for vocal expression as a lure 
for fan letters, by promising to send a vocabulary of “genuine Indian 
words” for those who send their names. 

To our freshmen, an ability to talk Spanish is also an accomplish- 
ment that can be displayed. The pride of achievement may have much 
to do with motivating their choice. 

Our questionnaire also gave another clue to the desires of John 
Public. We asked: “Why did you elect Spanish in place of one of 
the other languages taught on the campus?” 

Of the 155 answers this year, twenty-eight answered: “Useful 
in business.” Fifteen more may have meant the same thing when 
they said: “It is practical.” And thirteen more said: “Valuable.” 

Sixteen replied: “To fulfill language requirements.” Six more 
added frankly that they had heard Spanish was the easiest language. 
This, by the way, is a belief that, as teachers of Spanish, we ought 
to attack. It may fill our classes; but those who come expecting 
something easy to be obtained without much study help later by their 
dissatisaction to turn John Public against instruction in Spanish. 

Ten saw in Spanish “the coming language.” One boy added: 
“Especially in Brazil,” and probably Brazil will be speaking Spanish 
long before he does, because he was evidently trapped by the “easy 
Spanish delusion” and did no studying for the first few weeks, and 
now complains of a poor foundation. 
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Eight, alas, elected it because they did not like French, four be- 
cause they had been unfortunate in German or Latin, and one poor 
fellow had previously wrestled unsuccessfully with all the other lan- 
guages and came to Spanish as a last resort. 

Seven had liked a little taste of it, obtained in a pre-language 
course, one of those orientation courses developed in some of our 
far-sighted high schools where all freshmen spend a couple of weeks 
studying each of the languages and literatures, not sufficiently to 
learn much, but enough to get a taste of them all, thus helping them 
to make a wise and satisfactory choice upon the one in which to con- 
centrate, and to have a nodding acquaintance with the others. As 
language teachers, we might well encourage this sort of thing. 

We cannot live up to the expectations of all our friends. We 
cannot, for instance, give what one boy wanted—to be able “to under- 
stand and read oral Spanish chiefly . . . . Maybe I’ll teach it in some 
high school.” We might, by working hard, satisfy the pessimist who 
put down as his ambition, to learn “culture, if anything.” 

But we cannot hope to satisfy all our critics, either. 

One English teacher wanted to know why I didn’t teach any- 
thing to a freshman whom we both had in our classes. But he was 
the lad whom I discovered trying to construe mucho as a verb. 

“But mucho means ‘much’ in English,” I explained. “What part 
of speech is ‘much’ ?” 

“Isn’t that a verb?” 

“And what is the infinitive?” 

“Too much,” he replied, and I haven’t yet decided whether he 
was too stupid or too brilliant for me to help him. But those English 
teachers, having never bothered to teach their own grammar, criticize 
us for not accomplishing more when we have to do their work first. 

Some object because, granting that there is opportunity in busi- 
ness for the use of Spanish, we don’t make enough of the “practical 
side.” But when they ask me why we don’t offer Commercial Spanish 
at Miami, I tell them I don’t believe there is any such thing. Oh, 
yes, I’ve taught it. Many times! But a while ago I sent to all the 
big companies training men for business posts in Latin America, 
asking for the teaching material they used. I even spent a summer 
in Akron making a commercial rubber vocabulary for a rubber com- 
pany which was preparing to send tiremakers to South America. But 
not a hundred words are common to all the vocabularies. The Singer 
Sewing Machine Company vocabulary has little point of contact with 
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the Corona dictionary or the material used to instruct bankers from 
the City National Bank of New York. If we knew that the freshman 
was going to sell flypaper in South America, we could center on an 
appropriate vocabulary and make it stick, and we would turn out a 
specialized product who would have to relearn his commercial vocabu- 
lary if he shifted to selling locomotives. The way we answer these 
critics is to give our students a thorough groundwork in grammatical 
literary Spanish, and they find it easy to acquire on the field the spe- 
cialized commercial vocabulary which they require. 

“But you can at least teach them letter-writing,” John Public will 
reiterate. Surely! But what’s the use? In my library there is a text- 
book with whose aid a first-year Spanish student can turn out perfect 
Spanish letters. Four pages give sixty-four possible beginnings. Four 
more give every necessary complimentary close, and for the substance 
of the communication sixty pages give indexed paragraphs to cover 
all conceivable business situations. With its help and a little study 
of the hundred specimen letters, a grammatically perfect letter can 
be put together as people put together jigsaw puzzles, and everybody 
seems able to do that. 

“But you waste time trying to teach them to talk, when it can’t 
be done,” they object. Nonsense! It can. We are doing it all the 
time. Not, perhaps, to make an Emilio Castelar out of each of them, 
but at least to enable them to express themselves. In the last meeting 
of my second-year class just before this Easter vacation, two almost 
came to blows (in Spanish) arguing about night life in Oxford. And 
even in a first-year class, one of the lower groups of a divided section, 
I expect my students to take a picture they have not previously seen 
and describe it or make a story about it. They can talk intelligibly 
and intelligently on one of a list of topics given by the teacher: “My 
First Week at College”; “What I’d Do with $1,000”; “What This 
Class Will Be Doing in Ten Years” ; etc.—the sort of topics English 
teachers supply for impromptu themes. 

And while an ability to repeat “hablo, hablas, habla” or to discuss 
the uses of the imperfect tense will never impress parents with the 
progress in languages of their children, they cannot help thinking 
their offspring are getting somewhere when our students wrap their 
tongues around foreign words, rip off a ;Carrrrramba! when things 
go wrong, or sing “Cara sucia’ or “Me gustan todas.” 

Not that I advocate display for itself alone. But good display 
often stimulates demand, as a talcum powder salesman friend of 
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mine discovered, when his company made their boxes more attractive. 
And since demand is what we teachers of Spanish are interested in, 
ethical methods of stimulating it ought to engage our attention. 

All this discussion of oral Spanish does not mean that I am 
against the reading objective, except as it is misinterpreted by some 
teachers. One girl, graduated from an Ohio high school, told me this 
fall that they never talked Spanish in her classes. “The teacher read 
a book that said we should read, and so we did.” And reading to her 
meant translating and answering the questions at the back of the 
book. I wish I could get enthusiastic over this method of teaching, 
for it would be lots more restful for teachers; but I have too fre- 
quently seen its products: slow, uninterested students, hating the 
monotony of it all and unable to see any progress. I am in favor of 
a well-rounded knowledge of the language we are trying to teach 
them, and our experiences show they can obtain it in two years. 

But the criticism that John Public most frequently fires at us, 
however, deals with the practicality of Spanish. We may state our 
aims : to teach the students to read, to give a knowledge of the litera- 
ture, customs, institutions, and history of Spanish-speaking countries. 
Then comes a pointed question : 

“What do you give students in return for two years of studying 
Spanish that they could not get better by studying for only one year 
the same material in translation ?” 

The first and obvious reply is that you can’t get the same material 
in translation. It hasn’t been translated. Very recently Rodo’s Ariel, 
the philosophic masterpiece of Latin America, has appeared in Eng- 
lish dress, but much of the writing most valuable for understanding 
our southern neighbors is available only to those who know Spanish. 

Hugo Wast’s novels are translated, but the best work of Manuel 
Galvez, the masterpieces of the Uruguayan Alejandro Magarifios 
Cervantes, the delightful pictures of Chile from the pen of Angel 
Pino, and the writings of the progressive modernists from south of 
the Rio Grande are veiled from John Public behind a curtain of 
Spanish. How can he understand and live in harmony with his 
neighbors when he doesn’t understand what they are saying and 
can’t read what they are thinking? Getting this information second- 
hand, through translation, would never accomplish the same result, 
as those of us can testify who can read, for instance, Rubén Dario’s 
poems in Spanish and then in the best English version. It is by 
communication with strangers in their own language, not by simply 
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reading about them in our own language, that we get to know 
them and the likes and dislikes that make them human—make them 
like ourselves. 

Nor, indeed, can we even keep up to date with their doings with- 
out knowing their language. A Cincinnati paper on a dull Sunday 
recently included a short item about a revolution in Uruguay and 
the suicide of a great former president. But the events of the pre- 
vious days that led up to the event, and even the continuation and 
explanation of it all were crowded out by week-day news in our 
part of the world. Weeks after the revolution was over, we could 
get one side of the news from our news weeklies, but to get the 
“red-hot news” we had to consult a paper published in Spanish. 

And even the older classics are not always available in transla- 
tion. When a teacher of English literature asked me seriously if 
there were any authors in Spanish worth reading besides Cervantes, 
I was stung into preparing a course of Spanish literature in English 
for students majoring in other languages. After looking for material 
and making a bibliography of Spanish works available for English 
readers, some of my advanced students and I found it necessary to 
translate nearly a score of short plays by as many outstanding drama- 
tists before I felt able to give a representative reading course cover- 
ing the important movements. 

There are, of course, many translations from Spanish; but too 
often they are bad for one of two reasons: ignorance or kindness. 
One well-known Spanish novel of the World War made the officer 
grasp a spade in the English version and use it to lead his men to 
battle, because the translator slipped on the meaning of espada. 

And even those who know Spanish well often Bowdlerize the text 
and bear out the Italian pun of “translator and traitor” by dulling 
the barb of an author’s comment, for fear it will hurt the feelings 
or the sensibilities of English readers. 

Without a knowledge of Spanish, how can we exchange ideas 
with the other half of America? The jingoist who says: “Let them 
learn a white man’s language. We don’t have time to waste on Span- 
ish,” is just the one who ought to have Spanish inculcated upon him, 
forcibly if necessary, and sent traveling to Latin America. There 
he would see that even his vaunted “God’s country” has no monopoly 
on beauty or pleasant people or Nature’s bounties. He might even 
learn from observation of South American practices how to treat a 
stranger in his midst. 
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And that brings up the whole problem of foreign travel and its 
reputed broadening effect. If we are going to encourage travel as 
a curative for our self-centered attitude, teaching Spanish is the first 
step. A slight acquaintance with another language is a great incen- 
tive for travel among those who talk it. Oh, the thrill of recognizing 
in signs or conversation some of the words we have learned in a 
language not our own! All of us could mention people who, after 
traveling and learning the loneliness of visiting a foreign country 
without knowing a word of its language, returned and began study- 
ing it as preparation for a later visit. 

Apart from all the other considerations, we teachers of Spanish 
have not yet sufficiently impressed upon John Public the need of 
learning Spanish as a tool. Through it, he can acquire additional 
information. How, for instance, can a teacher of American history 
expect to know his field without being able to read in the original the 
reports of Conquistadores and traders in the Archivo de las Indias, 
or the personal records of Spanish priests and soldiers? North 
American doctors and surgeons are gradually realizing the advances 
made by their Latin-American colleagues, some of whom recently 
read informative papers in Spanish at the Dallas Pan American 
Medical Congress in March. Time for April 3, 1933, gives a whole 
column list of outstanding practitioners and experimenters to whom 
Spanish is the native language. Knowing enough Spanish to ex- 
change ideas and findings with them would be of inestimable value 
to North and South America alike. 

Mathematicians know the illuminating writings in their field 
which are being published in Cuba; and so it goes for a surprisingly 
large variety of interests. 

But all this time I have been talking as if Spanish were only a 
foreign language. That is not true. It is the native language of citi- 
zens of our own country in the Southwest. One of our own faculty, 
of American parentage and name, talked practically nothing but 
Spanish until he began school. Not only, then, to have friendly rela- 
tions with our neighbors to the south, source of raw material for our 
manufacturers and customers for our merchants, but even to deal 
with some of our own fellow citizens, must we know Spanish. 

And so I see no need for apologizing to John Public, or feeling 
we are misappropriating public funds when we accept a salary for 
teaching Spanish. It is a duty, to be accomplished by whatever 
method will best achieve the results we are after. 
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I have no quarrel with those who believe in teaching their stu- 
dents to read. I am in their number, even when I am advocating 
talking as an objective, for talking (and we can teach them to talk) 
includes all the rest. Those who can talk Spanish and continually 
build up their working vocabulary can read it. Those who can talk 
Spanish become sufficiently interested in it to get the cultural side, 
the knowledge of the customs and institutions of Spanish-speaking 
countries. By those who talk Spanish well, a mastery of written 
Spanish is easily obtained. 

Here the producer and the consumer meet on equal grounds. 
Demand and supply find no discrepancy between them. Here is one 
occasion when, I believe, John Public is demanding what is best for 
him. Our hope for the continuation and increase of Spanish lies in 
our ability to give the public what they demand. And the more we 
do so, the more the demand will increase. The future of Spanish, 
then, lies in our own hands. 

WILLIs Knapp JONES 


Miami UNIVERSITY 











MAKING SPANISH MORE INTERESTING 


We, in the teaching business, hear a great deal these days about 
motivation. In fact, the institution with which I am connected has 
spent considerable money and effort in securing expert consultants 
from two or three leading universities to come into our organization 
periodically with suggestions as to the proper motivation methods to 
be used in stimulating our students. I believe in all of this. The 
longer I teach, and I can show the scars of fifteen long years of 
educational warfare, the more I am convinced of the absolute neces- 
sity of making a subject more interesting to those whom we meet in 
the classroom day after day, for I believe, if we can do this, half or 
two-thirds of our troubles are over, for we have only to recall our 
own experience to know that some, if not the majority, of our courses 
turned out to be sheer drudgery because we had little or no real 
interest in the subjects. 

Do you ever put yourself in the seat of the student (and I don’t 
use this word “student” to mean one who studies) and transfer him 
in front of the class in the rdle of instructor —I mean, of course, 
in your imagination? Oh, what a shock! You realize at once the 
first cause of his apathy, and even of his dozing. Deadly, unadul- 
terated grammatical technicalities. Read in Spanish; translate; read 
in Spanish; translate — all through the class period, day after day. 
Put into Spanish the following English sentences; give the proper 
verb forms ; what are the proper relative pronouns to be used here or 
there, and so on and so on, hour after hour, day after day, until the 
student silently cries out (if this paradox be possible), ;V dlgame 
Dios! zPor qué tengo que sufrir tanto? Of course, you say you 
don’t teach this way. The grammar method is out of date. But the 
fact remains that you still do plenty of it, or something just as 
monotonous. : 

At one of the Modern Language meetings in Chicago I heard 
my friend, Professor Arthur G. Bovee, head of the French Depart- 
ment, University of Chicago High School, say at the close of his 
address on “My Creed,” “Remember, it’s not a funeral!” That’s a 
great suggestion, especially in classes of secondary schools, where a 
generous response to a bit of humor or diversion is never failing. 
Now, I don’t wish to convey the idea that classes in Spanish, or in 
any other subjects, should be converted into a vaudeville show. But 
I have found that it pays to relieve the pressure, modify the pro- 
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cedure, change the scenery, as often as possible, whenever this relief, 
modification, or change does not impair the continuity and the effect 
of explanation or exercises. 

I do not wish to pose as an expert motivationist, but I do wish 
to relate a few of the things that I have done in my Spanish classes 
to stimulate interest in my subject and to make the Spanish classes 
more pleasant and agreeable and, as a result, the Spanish language 
more digestible. Many teachers may have done the same things and 
made use of many other schemes. If so, more power to you. If you 
have not tried some of them, maybe they will interest you. 

A few years ago I spent some time traveling through Spain. My 
itinerary was planned to include all sections of the Peninsula. Upon 
arriving at the various centers, the first thing I did was to purchase 
a great many postcard views of the several points of interest. These 
were inexpensive and aided greatly in helping me to decide just what 
places I wished to visit. The chief idea in my mind, however, was 
to make a rather large collection of these views for use in my Span- 
ish classes. When I returned to my school I had constructed a dis- 
play board about ten feet long by three feet wide, and on this board 
I placed these many views of Spain in the order of my itinerary. 
Bullfight programs and tickets, magazine pictures, menus, hotel bills, 
railroad tickets, small copies of famous Spanish paintings, and many 
other interesting souvenirs supplemented my collection of postcard 
views. 

It is needless for me to say that almost every day since my return 
I have had an occasion to refer to this “board of education.” Interest 
is stimulated and maintained, explanations and descriptions are made 
more vivid and lasting. 

Another device that I have found valuable for the purpose of 
making Spanish more interesting is the use of Spanish daily 
newspapers and magazines, such as La Prensa, published in New 
York City; the classroom paper, El Eco, published by Doubleday, 
Doran; the Crénica and La Esfera, published in Madrid; Carteles, 
El Orbe, and others published in Havana. Several magazines in 
Spanish and a newspaper or two at the disposal of the students will 
pay richly in dividends, for what student is not thrilled by his ability 
to read and comprehend some real live news of the day. 

The National Geographic Magazine issues of March, 1929, and 
January, 1931, are invaluable as supplementary reading on Spain 
and Latin America. It seems that they were sent by Providence for 
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the Spanish classes. The issue of March, 1929, covers Spain, with 
numerous photographs and most interesting comment. The January, 
1931, issue deals principally with Latin America. You may write to 
the National Geographic Society in Washington for a supply of these 
back numbers. For us they have been a great help as well as a great 
pleasure. 

Almost all groups like music and like to sing. There are several 
good Spanish songs easily learned. The portable phonograph with 
good records of Spanish music will always delight and stimulate your 
classes. We don’t do enough of it. Remember, people learn more 
easily that which interests them and pleases them. A bit of Spanish 
music frequently dispels the clouds of boredom. You don’t need to 
be a Martinelli or a Tschaikowsky. 

We are fortunate here in Culver to have several native Cuban 
boys and frequently Mexican and South American boys who are 
always very happy to assist their North American friends in any 
way. At intervals I have these boys come into the various classes 
to talk, simply, slowly, distinctly, about their own countries, customs, 
etc. I have found this procedure to be extremely stimulating and 
a means of promoting greater friendship and understanding between 
our Spanish-speaking friends and ourselves. 

The Spanish Club is found in almost all schools where Spanish 
is taught and, therefore, I need not discuss the great value to be 
obtained through an enterprise of this kind. I may say, however, 
that in some cases it is well to set up certain qualifications for be- 
longing to the Spanish club, such as the obtaining of certain grades, 
the preparing and reading of a paper (in Spanish) on some topic of 
general interest, the reciting of a Spanish poem or the singing of a 
Spanish song, etc.—in fact any procedure that shows enough interest 
to make desirable the admission to membership of the student. The 
extra requirements for admission to membership not only motivate 
the student, but now and then reveal a trace of that very valuable 
thing—originality. 

At least once a year, the Spanish Department organizes and pro- 
motes, on a rather large scale, an evening of Spanish—or what we 
call here for want of a better name a Spanish Fiesta. Here are some 
of the things that we do. 

In the first place, we invite everyone in the whole school, whether 
a student of Spanish or not. Don’t be frightened. Not everyone will 
come. We secure from Chicago some Spanish-speaking diplomat 
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(last year, the Consul-General of Mexico) to be the guest of honor 
and to address the assemblage. Two or three reels of Spanish talking 
pictures, short speeches in Spanish by students of Spanish, a Spanish 
song or two, the orchestra or band playing two or three Spanish; 
tunes, a Spanish dance if possible—and there are plenty of dancing 
students eager to perform—and, finally, café con leche con bizcochos 
for the entire group. Spanish and Spanish things are interest- 
ing and alive. Let’s not hide our lights under a bushel. Quien no se 
aventura — no pasa la mar. 
Captain H. B. KELLER 


CuLVER MILiTary ACADEMY 
CuLverR, INDIANA 











INFINITIVE AND SUBJUNCTIVE WITH HACER, 
MANDAR, DEJAR, AND THE LIKE 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


Among the numerous constructions of apparently equivalent 
effect which are possible in the Spanish language is the use of the 
infinitive or the subjunctive with a rather definite list of verbs, e.g., 
le permitiéd marcharse and le permitiéd que se marchara (marchase), 
hizo entrar a Juan and hizo que Juan entrara (entrase). Which shall 
I write? asks the student preparing to compose a Spanish sentence. 
Which is it more often, and what determines the mood? ought the 
instructor to have wondered. To record the practice of modern au- 
thors in this matter in an attempt to answer these questions is the in- 
tention of this paper. The usage of eleven different authors in thirty- 
three prose texts (novels, short stories, essays, plays) ought to 
indicate the norm, although perhaps it will not be in accordance with 
the principles of individualismo to admit that any pauta exists.’ 


II. SumMarRY OF Previous Discussion 


Spanish grammars are now only too numerous for there to be 
great profit in examining in their entirety the long list of such publi- 


1 The data for this study were collected during the spring semester of 1933 
by the members of a class in Spanish Syntax for Prospective Teachers. In the 
varied demands of scholarly work it is hardly feasible, even if it were desirable, 
for one person to undertake to solve statistically the problems of the Spanish 
language, and for their assistance I thank John E. Aguiar, Marion T. Allen, 
Leroy H. Baird, Mabel E. Braly, Helen Jo Broadbent, Bessie M. Cuadros, 
Francis W. Feeny, Ruth C. Galindo, Gladys K. Gardner, Sarah B. Hall, Leo H. 
Jason, Avis C. Johnson, Mary Keane, Donna C. McKee, Jean M. McKinney, 
Melvin A. McReynolds, Marian Markarian, Mauricia V. Mayer, Evelyn L. 
Peterson, Peggy V. Presto, Matilda C. Puerta, Mrs. Maybelle F. Roth, Rebeca 
Trevifio, Rose Weinstein, E. Hortense White, Eleanor M. Wisecarver. 

The texts perused were: Baroja, El aérbol de la ciencia, El mundo es ansi, 
La feria de los discretos; Benavente, Lo cursi, Por las nubes, Sacrificios, Sin 
querer, No quiero, no quiero; Blasco Ibafiez, La barraca, Cuentos valencianos ; 
Martinez Sierra, Mamé, Primavera en otoiio, El reino de Dios; Palacio Valdés, 
La hermana San Sulpicio, José; Pardo Bazan, La quimera, Los pazos de Ulloa, 
Dofia Milagros; Pérez de Ayala, La pata de la raposa, Belarmino y Apolonio, 
Las méscaras, 11; Pérez Galdés, Fortunata y Jacinta, Dotia Perfecta, La de 
Bringas; Unamuno, Andanzas y visiones espatiolas, Amor y pedagogia; Valera, 
Genio y figura, Pepita Jiménez, Juanita la larga, El Comendador Mendoza, 
Dotia Luz; Valle-Inclan, Sonata de ototio, Los crusados de la causa. 
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cations. Not all mention the problem, but, among those that do, per- 
haps the following are representative. The fountainhead of informa- 
tion, Ramsey, in the Textbook, Section 1216, limiting himself to 
mandar, opines that “if it [the infinitive] has a subject . . . the sub- 
junctive construction is more usual.” Hills and Ford, in the First 
Spanish Course, Section 153a, note that “the infinitive may be thus 
used only after a few verbs, such as mandar, dejar, and the like, 
chiefly when the logical subject of an affirmative subordinate verb is 
an unstressed personal pronoun.” Similarly Marden and Tarr, A 
First Spanish Grammar, Section 149 (3): “This construction [the 
use of the infinitive] is especially frequent when the subject of the 
dependent verb is a pronoun.” Crawford, A First Book in Spanish, 
offers more detail. In Section 212a, in discussing the use of mandar, 
he finds that the subjunctive “is preferable when the dependent verb 
is negative or when it has a noun subject.” In Section 295, applicable 
to hacer and mandar expressing cause, the statement, in not quite the 
same form, is that “when the dependent verb has a noun subject and 
also an object, or when the dependent verb is negative, the subjunc- 
tive is generally used.” In the treatment of “verbs expressing permis- 
sion, prohibition, and advice” the subjunctive is “more common ex- 
cept when the subject of an affirmative dependent verb is a personal 
pronoun” (Sec. 213). Bello (in the Gramética, Secs. 1102-3), Hans- 
sen (in the Granidtica histérica, Sec. 617), and the Academy’s Gram- 
mar (Sec. 449c of the 1931 edition) merely call attention to the use 
of the infinitive, the latter adding that if one says mando que tu 
vengas “la orden no se da directamente al que es sujeto del verbo 
venir, sino que se enuncia como precepto que él ha de cumplir.” But 
in both te mando venir and mando que tu vengas the person con- 
cerned is directly addressed. 


III. Torat Cases 


For the entire body of cases the results show a definite prepon- 
derance in favor of the infinitive: nearly five occurrences of its use to 
one of the subjunctive (1,079 infinitives, 229 subjunctives). Such a 
finding might on the surface appear to have no more significance than 
a mean temperature, but the usage of the separate authors and works 
preserves the same proportion. Of the thirty-three different texts, 
only three ( Valle-Inclan, Sonata de ototio, Los cruzados de la causa; 
Pérez de Ayala, Las mdscaras, I1) show a preference for the sub- 
junctive (7 infinitives, 8 subjunctives for the two former; 4 infini- 
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tives, 7 subjunctives in the latter). Pérez de Ayala showed a dispro- 
portionately large number of subjunctives in Belarmino y Apolonio 
(17, against 23 infinitives), but not in La pata de la raposa (38 infini- 
tives, 12 subjunctives). In two of Valera’s novels (Dota Luz and 
Genio y figura) the infinitive is only slightly more frequent than the 
subjunctive ; in three others (Pepita Jiménez, El Comendador Men- 
doza, Juanita la larga) the latter mood trails in the rear. A cross sec- 
tion then of the material shows a noticeable uniformity : of the eleven 
writers, ten employ the infinitive more frequently than the sub- 
junctive, and nine of them use the former at least twice as often. 


IV. INFLUENCE OF PRONOUN OBjEcT OF MAIN VERB 


(Me hace estudiar [la leccién] vs. 
Me hace que estudie [la leccién] ) 


In accordance with the dicta of Hills and Ford, Crawford, Mar- 
den and Tarr, and others, the findings show conclusively that the 
infinitive is far more usual in this case. The figures were 582 infini- 
tives, 125 subjunctives, in thirty-two texts. In the list of these only 
Dofia Luz was out of order (2 infinitives, 5 subjunctives), although 
Las mdscaras, I1, revealed four cases of each. Even Valle-Inclan, 
Valera in four other works, and Pérez de Ayala in the two novels 
read here incline toward the infinitive. Elaboration upon a point so 
generally conceded would be superfluous. 


V. INFLUENCE OF Noun Osyject oF MAIN VERB 


(Mando hacer [lo] a Juan vs. 
Mando que Juan [lo] haga)? 


By direct statement or by implicit suggestion the authorities cited 
above lead to the belief that in this case the subjunctive is of more 
frequent occurrence. Yet thirty texts produced 138 infinitives, 62 
subjunctives, a ratio of two to one. Considering the titles separately, 
we see that Valle-Inclan in the two texts perused, and Pérez de 
Ayala, in La pata de la raposa, Belarmino y Apolonio, and Las més- 
caras, II, once again favor the lengthier expression; twenty-five 
other works indicate the tendency toward the infinitive. The usage of 
the individual writers is as follows: 


2In IV and V the presence or absence of an object of the dependent verb 
was not considered. This question is treated in VI below. 
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Infinitive Subjunctive 
RN adn oni tidndbedas tan inwe 17 8 
I a i i ll ie al 3 0 
a ae ee nis ea 26 7 
RE SE. occ ncicsecconests 1 1 
DY oon as cc cedaoes 11 3 
a a 1 0 
WUT IED os be ves cevccccscs 6 9 
EE 6 wied Ue csdcescacees 14 7 
es see ioeaseneesee 20 8 
tel hk idckind be aseeoede 37 19 
EE ins anirtadtamenmeike ws 2 4 


In view of such uniformity it is not unreasonable to presume that 
the first of the type forms given above is the more usual in Modern 
Spanish. Representative illustrations are: “Hagan ustedes com- 
prender a Rosario que no debe pensar en eso,” “Nosotros hemos dejado 
hablar a nuestro corazén” (Benavente) ; “Mis reiteradas instancias 
no hicieron desistir a Bringas de su propésito,’ “Mandaste a Deo- 
gracias meterse en las alcantarillas para salvar unos niios abando- 
nados’ (Pérez Galdés); “Usted debe... llevar la administracién, 
hacer a los deudores que ellos paguen” (Pérez de Ayala) ; “Deja que 
se aburra una mujer tan bonita’ ( Martinez Sierra). 


VI. INFLUENCE OF Noun Osject witH BotH VERBS 


(Hago estudiar la leccién a Juan vs. 
Hago que Juan estudie la leccién)* 


It is striking that only twenty-one cases of this type should have 
been reported. Of this small number, there were ten instances of the 
use of the infinitive, eleven of the subjunctive. There was no notice- 
able divergence in the use of the various authors. Thus we have 


Hacian bajar los ojos a Julian (Parpo BazAn). 
Hacia que la doncella le aderezase el cabello (Pérez ve 
AYALA). 


8 By Coester it is stated (A Spanish Grammar, Sec. 104c), in dealing with 
hacer and mandar presumably, that “if the second verb has both a subject and 
an object the subjunctive should be preferred.” But a special count in twenty- 
two texts, making no distinction of the nature of the objects, yielded 89 in- 
finitives, 38 subjunctives, only Pérez de Ayala and Valle-Inclan preferring the 
second mood. 
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El hombrecillo mandé6 traer al tabernero dos vasos de vino 
blanco (Baroja). 


Mandaba a Rosalia que echase el pasador (P£rEz Gaupés). 


La inocente vieja creia hacer una gracia obligando al cura 
a que tocase los mullidos colchones, etc. (Biasco IBANeEz). 

Pedir ... que obligase al seminarista a cumplir la ley de 
Dios (Pf£rez pe AYALA).* 


Here for the first time the subjunctive outnumbers the infinitive, 
although but slightly. In only the two sentences beginning “Permita 
Dios” would the latter seem inappropriate, probably because this 
phrase is a stereotyped manner of introducing a wish, It is not ad- 
visable to generalize on the basis of this insufficient material. Few 
if any of the examples are from conversational passages, and more 
data would be in order to back up the suggestion that the more care- 
fully planned order of an infinitive sentence would seem to belong to 
the reflective literary style. 


VII. INFLUENCE OF NEGATION 


MAIN VERB NEGATIVE: No le dejo entrar vs. 
No le dejo que entre 


The negation of the main verb has no effect, as might be expected, 
on the mood of the dependent verb, for there were noted 116 infini- 
tives, 29 subjunctives, all authors preferring the former. 


4 The remaining cases were: “Hicieron a Hurtado buscar un refugio” 
(Baroja), “Haciendo que al oir cantar la chacona perdiesen todos estos per- 
sonajes la gravedad” (Pérez de Ayala), “Le costé trabajo impedir que su 
marido llamase al médico de familia’ (Pérez Galdés), “La obscuridad de la 
capilla no permitia a Rosario ver la sonrisa...” (Pérez Galdés), “La claridad ... 
permitiéd a Nucha distinguir al fin el sofé’ (Pardo Bazan), “Permita Dios que 
esa bribona pida limosna por las calles” (Palacio Valdés), “Permita Dios que 
un rayo los abrase a todos” (Valle-inclan), “Dejé entrever a los curiosos y 
dvidos ojos de dota Luz la tempestad oculta en el centro de su alma” (Valera), 
“El padre dejé percibir a Clara aquel terrible prondstico” (Valera), “La proxi- 
midad de los exdmenes obligaba al discreto joven a no desamparar sus estudios” 
(Pérez Galdés), “Ordenéd a un criado de su padre que abriese las hojas del 
portén (Valle-Inclan), “Incitar al juez y al escribano a que embrollaran los 
pleitos” (Pérez Galdés), “Induces a tu hija a dar un paso deplorable” (Valera), 
“Para hacerla conciliar el suetio, y que sus paérpados recubriesen sus ojos lenta- 
mente, bastaba...” (Pardo Bazan), “Invitando al director del Hospital-mani- 
comio a que hiciese con él experiencias cientificas” (Pérez de Ayala). 
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DEPENDENT VERB NEGATIVE: Le mando no hablar inglés vs. 
Le mando que no hable inglés 


In this circumstance, according to Crawford, as has been indi- 
cated in II above, the subjunctive is customary. In the total of seven 
illustrations which have been collected, there were practically as many 
cases of one as the other, the negative infinitive being obligar in the 
four cases of the use of this mood. No definite conclusion can be 
based on this scant material.° 


VIII. THe SEPARATE VERBS 


Material was gathered for nineteen verbs: aconsejar, alentar, 
animar, consentir (in the sense of “allow”), convidar, dejar, forzar, 
hacer, impedir, incitar, inducir, invitar, mandar, obligar, ordenar, per- 
mitir, persuadir, prohibir, and vedar. Of this list, hacer, dejar, man- 
dar, obligar, permitir, impedir, invitar, and convidar, approximately 
in the order indicated, were employed in more than fifteen cases. Oc- 
casionally exigir, estorbar, and even rogar (now and then in Martinez 
Sierra) are found with the infinitive in spite of a change of subject, 
but numerically the data would be so scant as to have little value. 
There was almost no preference by a specific author for a given verb 
or a given construction with it, except, of course, as has been pointed 
out above. Yet one fact stands out: that in all the texts read there 
were reported only fifteen instances of the use of aconsejar, and in 
each case the subjunctive was employed, although the majority of the 
sentences were of the types discussed in IV and V above. This is 
the more significant when one recalls the stress placed upon aconsejar 
and verbs of advising by the grammarians whose rulings are recorded 
in II. Prohibir, likewise prominently mentioned, showed a total of 
only ten cases (5 infinitives, 5 subjunctives). 


IX. Orner Factors—ConcLusSIONS 


In the preceding pages, attacking the problem from a purely 
mechanical point of view, the influence of the form of the object of 


5“El mimero de estas imagenes suele hacer que no quepan bien en los 
templos” (Valera), “Hicieron que la condesa no volviese a ver en secreto al 
marqués” (Valera), “Dotia Inés aconsejé a Juanita que desconfiase de sus brios 
y que no se jusgase muy aprovechada...” (Valera), “Obligaba al discreto joven 
a no desamparar sus estudios” (Pérez Galdés), “Su dignidad le obligaba a no 
ceder” (Pérez Galdés), “Le obligaba a no reparar en medios” (Pardo Bazan), 
“Me obligaba a no omitirlo” (Pardo Bazan). 
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the principal and dependent verbs, and of negation of one or the 
other, has been tested as a factor in determining the choice of mood. 
The infinitive was found to be the customary form, even when the 
object of the independent verb was a noun (providing that of the 
dependent was a personal pronoun or was lacking), contrary to pre- 
vious judgments. If both objects were nouns the infinitive and the 
subjunctive are of approximately equal occurrence. Are there other 
factors than these formal ones? 

It might be thought that the brevity and lack of style of ordinary 
conversation would lead to the employment of the relatively colorless 
infinitive, but rereading the data shows that in colloquial speech 
neither mood is favored, although there is some ground for suspect- 
ing that the subjunctive has the edge, the very steady use of the 
infinitive by Benavente to the contrary notwithstanding. Rather does 
the subjunctive seem to be favored in those cases in which any feel- 
ing (affective language) is involved. However, I do not believe the 
distinction can be made on these bases.® 

Inasmuch as Spanish, in most of its constructions, merely builds 
up and carries on the framework of Latin, we might be justified in 
assuming that, since in these sentences both moods were used in the 
latter language (O. Riemazin, Syntave latine, septiéme édition revue, 
Sec. 180 particularly; Bourciez, Eléments de linguistique romane, 
troisiéme édition révisée, Sec. 132; Allen and Greenough, Latin 
Grammar, Sec. 331a, b, c, d), in the former there is no essential dif- 
ference in their employment, and that they represent only the survival 
of two more or less equivalent expressions, bearing in mind the gen- 
eral tendency of the infinitive to shoulder out the subjunctive and 
the peculiar flexibility of Spanish word order which finds nothing 
extraordinary in such arrangements as seria imitil hacérselo repetir 


® Others have ruled that, for hacer at least, the personality of the subject 
of the dependent verb is the key to the situation. (The subject of the dependent 
verb and the object of the independent verb are one and the same, I take it.) 
Thus we read, “The infinitive construction after hacer is not possible when the 
subject of the dependent verb is a noun referring to a thing” (R. H. Keniston, 
Maria [Ginn], p. 130). But is not force taken from such a statement by “Hablé 
haciendo avanzar agresivamente el hombro isquierdo, como el Colleone ecuestre 
del Verrochio” ; “Los dos amigos iban en silencio, haciendo chascar con fuerza 
las botas contra el enlosado pavimiento”; “Hizo venir de Paris el calzado Ye 
D. Joaquin” ; “Haciendo saltar el edredén que a los pies tenia” ; “Yo hago pros- 
perar la agricultura,” etc.? Perhaps I have misinterpreted the statement. 
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(Palacio Valdés), le he oido hablar de él al padre Elias (Ricardo 
Leén), and hicieron bajar a César los ojos avergonzado (Pereda). 

The consideration of the intangible factors of emotional content, 
emphasis, and the like, though tempting, appears futile after a some- 
what cursory examination of the evidence at hand. The clue, if there 
be one, is yet to be found. 


Rosert K. SPAULDING 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 











NEWSPAPER PRACTICE IN THE USE OF 
CERTAIN WRITTEN ACCENTS 


Since there is such a lack of uniformity in modern Spanish and 
Spanish-American newspapers in the use and the omission of the 
written accent in the verb form fué and in the forms of uir-verbs, this 
topic was assigned as a class project in a second-year course in Spanish 
Review Grammar. Each student was given a recent issue of a Spanish 
daily newspaper and asked to count and compile the number of times 
fué, did, vid, and the infinitives and past participles of wir-verbs oc- 
curred with and without the written accent. As might be expected, 
some of the students did a more thorough piece of work than others. 
It was impossible, without rechecking, to determine whether one 
column or the whole paper was read in any instance or whether the 
count was accurate in what was actually read. Due to the fact that 
none was a trained investigator, errors must have crept in. The fol- 
lowing results are offered for what they are worth. 

If it had been thought of in time, it would have been an effective 
check against possible carelessness of the linotypists and proofreaders 
to have asked the students to list the omission of any necessary accent 
on any type of word ; but a generous dipping into a paragraph here and 
there indicates that other necessary written accent marks have been 
used. 

The newspapers studied were not selected. All available ones, from 
a bundle kindly sent to me at my request by Dr. José Camprubi, editor 
of La Prensa, New York City, were used. They are arranged alpha- 
betically in the table on the following page. 

The conclusions that might be drawn from these data are: 

1. Dié and vid are usually accented. In only one paper, El Universo 
(Guayaquil, Ecuador), was dio consistently preferred. The other 
cases might be explained on the grounds of typographical errors. 

2. Fué occurs almost exactly twice as often as fue, but 228 cases 
of fue show very convincingly that its use is not a matter of typo- 
graphical errors. 

3. Infinitives ending in -uir are accented in 26.87 per cent of the 
cases, and unaccented in 73.13 per cent. 

4. Past participles ending in -uido are accented in 53.97 per cent 
of the cases, and unaccented in 46.03 per cent. 

5. In newspapers published in Spain, fué is more consistently used 
than it is in the majority of Spanish-American newspapers ; but three 
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Name and Place Number of Times Found 

of Publication fué fue did dio vid vio -uir -uir -uido -uido 
A BC, Madrid, 10/8/29..... a: 2 eee 3 * 0 7 10 11 
El Comercio, Lima 9/21/32. 19 33 ae ;- s 1 20 1 3 
Heraldo de Cuba, Havana 


BG ae caeswaesedencads 75 12 13 O 6 0 e*4 21 4 
El Infamador, Guadalajara 

tak rou u news die 15 44 $ @ 1 0 :. = 3 0 
Listin Diario, Santo Domingo 

DEP EESEEE - cidaswinesdouss m6 CU 5 6G 2 0 ae 0 13 
El Mundo, Havana 

ED kv c'sé bia cuctnweee 24 «(0 6 0 4 0 Ri o2 3 1 
La Nacién, Buenos Aires 

EE aidan dancuneeeces 67 1 10 O 5 0 Suan 4 3 
El Porvenir, Monterrey 

DP Lis wehaces cece na 18 3 4 0 2 0 0 0 3 4 
La Prensa, Buenos Aires 

go ee a 9 OO 2 0 > 3 0 0 8 1 
El Telégrafo, Guayaquil 

DEES o-aiakdisshdasseus 0 27 a 2 ; 3 0 0 2 1 
El Universal, Mexico City 

PEPE wusdecvkesnecnes $@ S$ 0 7 = eS 7 6 9 
El Universo, Guayaquil 

PE We cddiscdadssVes 2 3 0 11 0 0 SB 6 6 
La Vanguardia, Barcelona 

IEE nnn ci mia dicitinaveine 35 1 8 0 3.-0 14 0 1 2 

nn dhscdeak owe 459 228 133 14 38 1 18 49 68 58 


outstanding Spanish-American dailies, La Nacién of Buenos Aires, La 
Prensa of Buenos Aires, and El Mundo of Havana, show a better 
record in this respect than do the two Spanish dailies, ABC of Madrid, 
and La Vanguardia of Barcelona. In the five aforementioned dailies 
there are 256 cases of the use of fué against 3 of fue. 

6. As regards the use of the written accent on infinitives ending in 
-uir, one of the Spanish papers, ABC, omits it always, while the other, 
La Vanguardia, uses it in all cases. The Spanish-American papers on 
the whole omit it, but in most of them examples of both usages are- 
found. 

7. No paper, whether published in Spain or in Spanish America, 
is consistent in its usage of the past participles of uir-verbs. In every- 
one of them, examples of -uido are found in close proximity to the 
alternative spelling of -uido. 


CoLLey F. SPARKMAN 


Misstssipp1 STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 











ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NOMINATIONS 


The Committee on Nominations, Proressor J. W. BARLow, chairman, 
submits the following list of nominees for 1934: 
President: Witrrep A. BearpsL_ey, Goucher College 
Third Vice-President: Jacop WarRSHAW, University of Missouri 
Secretary-Treasurer: G. B. Cotsurn, State College, Fresno, California 
Members of Executive Council: Miss Mary ELEANOR Peters, State Col- 


lege, San Mateo, California; ARNoLp Warp, Northside High School, 
Denver, Colorado 


N.B.—A ballot for voting will be found among the advertising pages, 
the last before the back cover. 


ANNUAL DUES 


In this critical year it is essential that the Association know early what 
it can expect of its membership. Pay your dues before the Annual Meet- 
ing. Confer a favor on the new Secretary-Treasurer by paying Mr. Bar- 
low at once so that your name will be among those listed as paid. And 
if circumstances compel your withdrawal, write a card to that effect, and 
not let your name be dropped through default. 


SPECIAL NUMBER OF HISPANIA 


If there is a demand for it, a “Special Number of Hispania” will be 
issued probably in January. Read the announcement in the advertising 
pages and mail coupon at once. 


PROGRAM OF THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Cleveland, Ohio, December 27-28, 1933 


Morning Session, December 27, Hotel Cleveland, at nine-thirty 

Music: East High School Orchestra, Director, ErNest MANRING, 
East High School, Cleveland 

Welcome: Dr. Joun E. Lister, President, Northern Ohio Chapter 

Welcome: Mr. Harry L. Davis, Mayor of Cleveland 

Welcome: Mr. Cuaries H. Lake, Superintendent of Schools, Cleve- 
land 

President’s Message: Vesta E. Connon, East High School, Cleveland 

Address: Geography, Proressor Henry Grattan Doyie, George 
Washington University 

Address: Spanish in the N.R.A. Program of Education for Increased 
Leisure, Dr. H. ALperRN, De Witt Clinton High School, New York 
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Address: The Teacher of Spanish in the Present Order, PRoFEessor 
José Espinosa, Cornell University 


Twelve-thirty to one-thirty, Luncheon, Hotel Cleveland 


Afternoon Session, Haydn Hall, Western Reserve University, at two 


Address: The Social Approach to the Teaching of Modern Languages, 
Proressor W. S. HeNprix, Ohio State University 

Address: Some Aspects of Reactionism in the Works of Pereda, 
James O. Swain, Michigan State College 

Address: Spanish Grammar Rules—How Shall They Be Stated? 
Proressor Georce I. DALE, Cornell University 

Address: The Four Great Spanish Dramatists, Proressor ALICE 
BusHee, Wellesley College 

Address: Francisco Ferrer y la Reptblica de Trabajadores, Jost 
MARTEL, Townsend Harris High School, New York City 

Tea served by Western Reserve University; visit to Art Museum; 
Executive Council Meeting 


Evening at seven-thirty, Banquet, Hotel Cleveland 


Toastmaster, Proressor Paut P. Rocers, Oberlin College 
Observaciones sobre la Cultura Mahometana en Espaiia, PRroressor 
Joaquin Orteca, University of Wisconsin 


Morning Session, December 28, Hotel Cleveland, at nine-thirty 
Address: Education: Real and Synthetic, Mary ELeaANor PETERs, 
Chapter Adviser 

Address: Adjusting the Course in Spanish to the High-School Pupils, 
Naomi C. JoHNson, William Penn High School, Philadelphia 

Address: Impressions of Spain, and Giménez Caballero as I Knew 
Him, Lucy Tanpy, University of Oklahoma 

Address: The Cid as History Records Him, Prorressor FRANK 
Caticott, Columbia University 

Address: Problems in Spanish Syntax, Proressor Roy E. Scuutz, 
New York University 

Business Meeting 
Election of Officers 
Reports of Committees 

Arrangements have been made to broadcast a part of the morning ses- 
sion over the Columbia network from Station WHK. 

The Cleveland Art Museum has agreed to put on display, for the 
benefit of the visiting teachers, several Spanish paintings, which include 
two by El Greco, and examples of Spanish-Moresque textiles and silks, 
samples of printing, and other articles of interest. The Museum is within 
easy walking distance of Haydn Hall. 
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There will be a display at the Hotel Cleveland of Spanish objects of 
art from the collection of Mr. George W. Bierce, Cleveland collector. 

Mr. Henry Keller, noted artist, will exhibit Spanish sketches. 

In order to get the concession of one and one-third fare on the rail- 
roads, it will be necessary for the members to ask for a certificate from 
the ticket agent. Do not ask for a receipt. These certificates will cost 
75 cents. The selling dates are December 23 to 28, inclusive. The valida- 
tion dates are December 27 and 28, and the certificate must be validated 
by Miss Helen Knott, Secretary, Northern Ohio Chapter, American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish. The final date upon which return tickets 
may be purchased is January 1, 1934, and these tickets are good for thirty 
days. There must be at least 100 tickets sold in order to obtain this rate. 

The Central Passenger and Trunk Line associations will have in effect 
for the Christmas and New Year holidays, open to the public generally, 
without any form of identification requirement, a round-trip rate of one 
and one-ninth fare, such tickets to be on sale daily from December 14 
until January 1, inclusive, with a return limit to and including January 15. 
It will be noted that this rate is lower than the convention fare, but it car- 
ries a shorter limit. Please consult your local ticket agent. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


To fill the vacancy created by the death of Manuel Serrano y Sanz, 
the Standing Committee on Honorary Members has the honor to nominate 
EstesaAN Git Borces, Venezuelan jurisconsult, historian, diplomat, ex- 
President of the Supreme Court, ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs, Assist- 
ant Director of the Pan American Union, author of numerous books. 


Joun D. Frrz-Gerap, Chairman 


THE PAN AMERICAN STUDENT FORUM 

[HisPpAN1IA has been urging the organization of Pan American clubs 
in high schools. In New York City the clubs are co-ordinated into'a Pan 
American Student League. Elsewhere, as in San Francisco, Pan Ameri- 
can clubs are entirely independent of each other. In Texas a different type 
of organization has been formed, one that takes in both college students 
and high-school pupils and other persons who might be interested. It ap- 
peals not merely to students specializing in Spanish but also to those whose 
interest lies in history or economics. A chapter may be formed anywhere 
by applying to Dallas, Texas, and sending five dollars. For more informa- 
tion than that given below write: Miss Fletcher Ryan Wickham, Suite 816, 
Allen Building, Dallas, Texas.—Eprror.]} 


The Pan American Student Forum is an organization composed prin- 
cipally of high-school and college students who are enrolled in the Spanish, 
Latin-American History, American History, and Economics departments 
of the secondary schools and institutions of higher learning of the United 
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States of North America. Adult membership is open to the teachers of 
the subjects named, and business and professional men and women inter- 
ested in Hispanic-American affairs. 

The specific aim of the organization is to help promote through proper 
educational projects a sincere respect for and understanding of our His- 
panic neighbors. The Pan American Student |’orum is non-sectarian, 
non-political, and non-commercial in object and purpose. 

The Forum was first organized in 1927 under the name of the Pan 
American League, with the original chapter established in Dallas, Texas. 
It functioned, under this name in a loose confederation, having fourteen 
chapters, until March 23-25, 1933, when a national convention was held 
in Dallas, Texas. An enlarged national organization was the result of 
this first convention. The organization has been chartered under the laws 
of Texas, and expects to petition Congress for a national charter. 

The national headquarters are now maintained at Suite 816-18, Allen 
Building, Dallas, Texas. Mr. David Weinstein is the president, and Miss 
Fletcher Ryan Wickham, executive secretary. Organizers of chapters 
for the state of Texas, Miss Orlena Elliott; Oklahoma, A. C. Streeter; 
Georgia, O. S. Bandy, 388 N.E. Eighth Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 

The official organ of the Forum is La Revista Escolar Panamericana 
(Pan American Student Review), published in English and Spanish. 
O. S. Bandy, Atlanta, Georgia, is the editor. Subscription price, one dollar 
a year, special rates to groups. 

Every institution in which Spanish, Latin-American history, Ameri- 
can history, and economics are taught is urged to form a local Pan Amer- 
ican Club, and affiliate with the national organization. An initiation fee 
of five dollars, together with a list of members of the local club, is re- 
quired of each club making application to join. An individual may apply 
directly to the Executive Secretary, and upon payment of one dollar an- 
nually may become a member of the Forum. A chapter may be formed 
with as few as ten persons, and may have as many members as the local 
chapter may desire. The local clubs are self-governing. 

It is the desire of the organization after the movement is thoroughly 
established in the United States of North America that the Forum may 
function in Mexico, Central America, and South America. Then the or- 
ganization will be inter-American. 

The various states in which chapters are established will hold conven- 
tions during the spring of 1934. The purpose of such conventions is to 
assemble the young people together and, through a series of inspirational 
and educational talks and conferences, send the young people back to their 
respective chapters with a new zeal and understanding of promoting peace, 
toleration, and friendship with our Hispanic neighbors. 








CHAPTER NEWS 


[Department conducted by Miss Mary ELEANOR Peters, Chapter Adviser] 


COLUMBUS CHAPTER 


President, F. Dewey Amner, Denison University, Granville, Ohio 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Grace ANDERSON, Columbus, Ohio 


A luncheon meeting of the Columbus Chapter was held in Columbus, 
April 7, 1933. Professor Willis K. Jones, of Miami University, read an 
interesting paper on the subject, “John Public, Critic of Spanish,” fol- 
lowed by the election of officers for the ensuing year. 

The first meeting of the current school year was held on Saturday, 
October 21, following the Modern Language Convention at the Granville 
Inn, Granville, Ohio. Mr. William M. Strachan, professor of political 
science, Ohio Wesleyan University, spoke on the topic, “Some War-Time 
Experiences in Central America.” 

A luncheon meeting of the chapter was held Saturday, November 11, 
at the Hotel Deshler, Columbus. Mrs. Dorothy P. Cummings spoke on 
the philosophy of Raimundo Lulio. Sefior D. A. Cabaraga, who has been 
an eyewitness of the recent struggle in Cuba, spoke on Cuba. Professor 
F. Dewey Amner was chosen delegate to the Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish in Cleveland. 

A committee was named by the president to get syndicated letters 
printed in Ohio newspapers bringing before the public the cultural value 
of Spanish, with Dr. O. K. Boring, of Wesleyan University, chairman. 


Grace ANDERSON, Secretary 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


President, Mr. Jost Martet, Townsend Harris High School, New York 
City 

Corresponding Secretary, Mr. Davin S. Goipserc, Samuel Tilden High 
School, Brooklyn, New York 


The first meeting of the school year was held on October 14 in the 
School of Mines, Columbia University. The feature of the occasion was 
a talk by Professor Lawrence A. Wilkins on “La Espaiia de hoy.” 

At the same hour, ten-thirty in the morning, and at the same place, the 
second meeting was held on November 11. The program announcement 
reads: “La reunién del mes de noviembre tendré un cardécter ameno e in- 
structivo. El Comandante Carlos V. Cusachs, representante de ‘Electrical 
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Research, presentaré varios auxiliares pedagégicas para la instruccién 
visual y fonética.” 

Dr. Alpern sends this notice of the activity of the chapter in conjunc- 
tion with N.R.A.: 


The American Association of Teachers of Spanish has organized a number 
of committees to co-operate with the N.R.A. in its program of Education for 
Added Leisure. The Central Committee on Direction and Control consists of 
Professor Roy E. Schulz, New York University; Mrs. Edith F. Staver, New- 
town High School; and Dr. Hymen Alpern, De Witt Clinton High School. 

Subcommittees have been designated to prepare annotated reading lists, hints 
on the appreciation of Spanish art, and a guide to the enjoyment of Hispanic 
music. These brochures will be published by the Association and made available 
to the public. Another subcommittee will co-operate with broadcasting com- 
panies in the presentation of instructive and entertaining programs, while still 
another group will study and recommend the best pedagogic techniques to be 
employed in this unique educational venture. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 


President, Miss IrENE Hurtey, University High School, Oakland 
Secretary, Miss Anita Patterson, Westlake Junior High School, Oak- 
land 


The Northern California Chapter held its first meeting of the fall term 
on October 7 in the Assembly Room of the San Francisco Public Library. 

Professor Arturo Torres Rioseco, of the University of California, 
spoke in Spanish of his “Experiencias sudamericanas.” Through his beau- 
tifully vivid descriptive powers we were taken by automobile from San- 
tiago de Chile through the outlying quintas and up the slope of the Andes, 
where the vegetation gradually diminished in quantity and size and finally 
disappeared altogether. Over the Cordillera, with its varicolored rocks, 
to the Cristo, a monument not of artistic triumph perhaps, but rather a 
symbol of the ideal of friendship and brotherhood. From there we de- 
scended rapidly, crossing the monumental bridge, past mineral waters on 
to Mendoza with its wines, and so to Montevideo and across the Rio de la 
Plata to Buenos Aires. 

Mrs. Belle Bickford, of University High School, Oakland, then gave 
a report of the contacts she had made in the East this past summer, par- 
ticularly at Chicago, Columbia, and New York universities. She found 
strong advocates of all the different methods, from grammar to reading. 
Everywhere splendid teachers’ courses in French were mentioned but this 
point in the Spanish departments seemed not so strongly emphasized. The 
Casa de las Espafias, with its many opportunities for Spanish students, 
was mentioned especially. 
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The members of the chapter, most of whom are also members of the 
Northern California Modern Language Association, had further oppor- 
tunity, in meeting with that organization on November 4, of hearing Pro- 
fessor Torres, as well as Professor Richard Holbrook, of the University 
of California, who spoke of his experiences on his recent leave of absence 
in Europe. His visit to the famous phonetics laboratories of the Sorbonne 
was of especial interest. The current interest in methods of language 
teaching suggested a well-prepared paper by Mr. Anthony Sokol, of Stan- 
ford University, which gave a brief résumé of the history of language 
teaching in Germany as preface to a discussion of the possibilities inferred 
from the ideals of the Hitler régime. As he carefully pointed out, it is 
too early to say what changes will be demanded in educational methods, 
but if these are molded to the ideals of the new government there are cer- 
tain trends which will almost certainly be followed. 

In accordance with a precedent established last year, the Northern 
California Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
will hold a joint meeting with the Modern Language Association in the 
spring. It has been found that such co-operation is of great value, espe- 
cially as the two associations are, through their Committees on Resolu- 
tions, developing the same line of distributing informative material in the 
hope of checking the hostility to languages. 


ANITA PatrTerson, Secretary 


NORTHERN OHIO CHAPTER 


President, Proressor J. I. Lister, College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio 
Secretary, HeLen M. Knorrt, Glenville High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


The first meeting of the year of this chapter was a luncheon at Woos- 
ter, Ohio, October 14. Dr. Bowers, of Wadsworth, Ohio, was the speaker, 
his subject being, “Reminiscences of Fifteen Years in Spain.” During 
the business meeting which followed, plans for the convention in Cleve- 
land in December were discussed. 


Heen M. Knorr, Secretary 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY CHAPTER 


President, MABELJEAN BARNHOUsE, Caruthers, California 


Secretary-Treasurer, Miss CHartey May CuNnNINGHAM, 1254 Glenn 
Avenue, Fresno, California 


The San Joaquin Valley Chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish met in Fresno on October 20 to begin the work of 
the school year. There were nineteen persons present, gathered from a 
radius of about one hundred miles. 
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After a luncheon of Spanish foods and a business session, Professor 
Howard Wheeler, of Fresno State College, discussed several reasons why 
French and German are given more recognition than Spanish in most of 
our schools, in spite of the fact that the latter represents a richer litera- 
ture than either of the others. One of the reasons given was that the 
teachers of French and German, as well as the nationals in this country, 
see to it that these languages are well advertised, one method being the 
immediate translation to English of most of their publications. In the 
Southwest, especially, the Spanish-speaking people whom one meets are, 
with very few exceptions, from the lower strata of society, so that it takes 
imagination to realize that the literature produced by their people could 
be on a par with that of the cultured representatives of the French and 
Germans met with everywhere. The fact that Spain represents a type of 
civilization so distinct from that of all other parts of Europe, and much 
more so from our own, tends to lessen our appreciation of its value. An- 
other reason given was that the majority of our school administrators are 
required to be so top-heavy in education courses, learning how things 
should be taught, that they have had no opportunity to learn what should 
be taught; consequently they do not realize the cultural side of language 
study. The cultural value in contrast to the advertised commercial value 
of modern languages was strongly emphasized. 

Miss Betty Sherwood, who spent the summer in Mexico, gave us an 
entertaining account of some of her experiences. Several of our members 
have recently made extended trips through this fascinating country. 

By request of the National Association, a committee for the study of 
improvement of the teaching of Spanish was appointed. 


CHARLEY May CuNNINGHAM, Secretary 


MARGINALIA 


Few chapter reports have come in for this number. Probably many of 
the meetings are planned for later in the month, so we shall hope for a 
large representation in the first number of the new year—1934. The 
Chapter Adviser urges that the reports be sent in immediately after the 
meetings, so that there may be no delay, no last-minute rush, and no 
necessity for three cents’ worth of reminder that a report is due. It is 
always pleasant to receive the reports and to compare them, and to enjoy 
the constructive suggestions of the programs. 

I am gratified to find that several new committees have been formed 
and that the New England Chapter is taking a very active interest in the 
suggestion for a meeting in Mexico City next summer. Even a small 
meeting, not necessarily representative of all the chapters, but a gather- 
ing in good fellowship of all who may be so fortunate as to find them- 
selves in that lovely city, would do much to foster the spirit and useful- 
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ness of our Association. An effort was made to draw attention to the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish last summer and to plan 
some social gathering. The result is described by Mr. S. Lyman Mitchell, 
of Marin Junior College, Kentfield, California : 


There was much talk during the past summer of holding a meeting of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish in Mexico City. Mr. Torres del 
Rio, director of the Escuela de Verano of the National University, was anxious 
to see this project carried out and wrote various letters in that connection to 
officials of the Association. 

I planned to spend the summer in Mexico and was asked to see what I could 
do in arranging some kind of a get-together. But, alas! What was my dismay 
when I set about looking for members of the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish! Of the hundred and sixty students in attendance at the sum- 
mer school I found only one who was an active member of the Association. 
The great majority had never heard of it. When I began to tell about 
Hispania I would be asked, innocently enough, if this were some new maga- 
zine I was soliciting for. One youth told me complacently that he didn’t feel 
there was any danger of Spanish teaching ever being abolished in Texas. 

This group of actual and prospective teachers of Spanish probably repre- 
sented the whole United States. Their ignorance of the Association and its 
work, as well as their indifference to any attack that is being made upon 
Spanish teaching, suggests a field for the missionary activities of our own mem- 


bers. Let us acquaint all of our fellow-workers with our organization and the 
work it is doing. 


It will not be necessary for me to comment upon it, as I am sure that 
every member of the Association who is to be in Mexico next summer 
will consider himself a special envoy to acquaint others with the work of 
the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and with the value of 
HIsPANIA. 

I hope that everyone heard the fine radio address of Dr. George F. 
Zook, United States Commissioner of Education, who spoke on “The 
Emergency in Education.” In reply to a letter asking his opinion on the 


place of languages in the curriculum, I received the following, which is 
well worth consideration: 


In my opinion the modern languages are among the important cultural sub- 
jects in the curriculums of our high schools and colleges. I am frank to say 
that in numerous situations the cultural objective of foreign language study is 
lost sight of in the classroom. Frequently the teacher gets her pupils so in- 
volved in grammar and mechanics that they fail to get any adequate conception 
of the excellent literature in the language they are studying or of the charac- 
teristics and accomplishments of the people who speak that language. I believe 
that much of the doubt expressed regarding the full value of study of foreign 
languages is to be ascribed to conditions such as I have just stated. I am there- 
fore greatly interested in observing whether the recommendation for more and 
broader reading contained in the reports of the Classical Investigation and the 
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Modern Foreign Language Study may result in redirection of emphasis in 
foreign language teaching in the typical school. After all, the classroom teacher 
will determine whether the foreign language study of the future shall be drab 
and lifeless or purposeful and vigorous. 


In our concern for the danger besetting the future of languages we 
must not lose sight of that even greater and more insidious menace which 
threatens the entire fabric of free secondary education. I refer to the 
program of the United States Chamber of Commerce and its branches in 
the several states, supported by the taxpayers’ associations. This program 
definitely states that free public education is not necessary, and that it is 
inadvisable to continue placing on the taxpayers the burden of paying for 
opportunities for such children as cannot afford tuition. They advocate 
private schools for those who can pay, and tuition in high schools for 
those who cannot afford the higher prices of the private schools. They 
in one breath, as it were, comment upon the enormous sums paid for pre- 
vention and punishment of crime and doom the coming generation to the 
ignorance which fosters crime. They represent to the taxpayer the saving 
to his pocket by limiting education to only those who can pay for it, but 
they do not point out to him that he will be paying still more, and in more 
ways, to the funds of police departments and courts. They make no pro- 
vision for the vast number of children who will be turned loose upon the 
streets when the schools are thus closed to them. 

It is not merely a suggestion which they are making. They are al- 
ready forcing the issue in state legislatures by refusing appropriations 
unless school administrators will agree to supplement these with tuition. 
It is gratifying to know that the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers is definiteiy opposing this propaganda, and we, as teachers, must be 
equally alert and effective in our opposition. Such articles as “Deflating 
the Schools,” “The Little Red Schoolhouse Is in the Red,” and “We Have 
No State Church—Why Have State Education?” give food for serious 
thought, and ammunition for effective action. 

It is to be hoped that the Annual Meeting will serve as a clearing 
house for ideas on this subject and for discussions of practical means of 
meeting the difficult situations which face us. It might be a good plan to 
focus more of the attention upon this crisis than upon our usual pleasant 
exchange of discoveries in research. These are important, but they can 
be disseminated through publications, whereas only in serious discussion 
can we arrive at a united policy which will be of benefit to the young 
people whom we are teaching. After all, they are our excuse for being. 

Let me call your attention to the following Resolution of the Modern 
Language Association of Southern California which indorses the “Recom- 
mendations of Committee Q” of The American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors. 
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A Resolution Affirming the Principle That Instruction in Subject- 
Matter Is the Prime Essential in the Training of Teachers 


In view of the criticism that teachers are often limited and weak in knowl- 
edge of the subject they are teaching, largely attributable to the preponderance 
of professional training over training in subjects to be taught, the Modern 
Language Association of Southern California indorses the conclusions and 
recommendations of Committee Q, a committee appointed by the American 


Association of University Professors to investigate the problem of required 
courses in education. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF COMMITTEE Q 


based upon responses to an exhaustive questionnaire sent to representative 
teachers and administrators of secondary schools: 

“In conclusion, the committee believes that it is an opportune time for this 
Association to express its view on the professional requirements (= courses in 
education) imposed upon high-school teachers. The judgment of the Associa- 
tion as to what the American high school should be, and of the manner in 
which ideals for it are likely to be attained through teacher training, is worthy 
of the fullest consideration at a time when a national appraisement of secondary 
teaching is being made. 

“The Committee recommends that the Association indorse the following 
views : 

“1. There is no reliable evidence that professional requirements have re- 
sulted in an improvement in secondary instruction at all commensurate with the 
amount of the requirements. 

“2. A considerable lowering in the requirements would result in economy, 
and would not lessen the effectiveness of instruction in the high school. There 
is, in fact, reason to believe that, on the average, teaching would be improved 
through a possible increased knowledge on the part of the teacher of the sub- 
jects he teaches or of related subjects. 

“3. A maximum of twelve semester hours is ample to cover that part of 
professional training which can be regarded as essential for the beginning 
teacher who has a Bachelor’s degree from a standard college or university and 
who qualifies for teaching an academic subject. The training should involve 
practice teaching and methods, the methods course being closely integrated with 
the practice teaching. Courses in psychology or educational psychology, when 
these are required, should be counted toward the requirement. 

“4. Some of the general courses which are now taken before a person has 
taught would be far more significant after he has had two or more years of 
experience. They should therefore not be a part of pre-service training. They 
should be moved into the graduate school, where they could be given a more 
substantial character. 

“5. The basis for renewal of certificates, or for advancement, should not 
stress professional study unduly, but should give emphasis to further academic 
study. Only in unusual cases should the total hours of professional work ex- 
ceed 20 in the case of a person holding a Master’s degree. 
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“6. The basic idea underlying certification of high-school principals and 
other officials, when special certification is required, should be very carefully 
considered. It should not be forgotten that such persons have a wider and 
deeper function in education than the mere discharge of administrative matters. 
Certification requirements should not emphasize one type of qualification to the 
neglect of others. 

“Respectfully submitted, 
“Dinsmore Alter, University of Kansas 
“Roy C. Flickinger, State University of Iowa . 
“Raymond G. Gettell, University of California 
“Marten ten Hoor, Tulane University 
“Louise Pound, University of Nebraska 
“Alfonso de Salvio, Brown University 
“Richard H. Shryock, Duke University 
“Kenneth P. Williams, Chairman, Indiana University” 
—Bulletin of the American Association of 
University Professors (March, 1933, 
pp. 173-200). 
Resolutions Committee: 


Erwin T. Moume, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, German 

KaTHLEEN D. Lo y, Junior College, Pasadena, Spanish 

P. J. BREcKHEIMER, Belmont High School, Los Angeles, French 

Joun F. Grirritus, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Presi- 
dent, The Modern Language Association of Southern California 


It is to be hoped that every member of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish will wliole-heartedly co-operate in this effort to re- 
duce the disproportionate demands of the schools of education in prepara- 
tion for a degree. While professors have concerned themselves with the 
work of their own departments, these “educators” have seized the control 
of the curriculum and have dominated it to such an extent that the pro- 
fessors not only find their own courses affected by the student’s lack of 
time to prepare the work, but actually find them crowded out and reduced 
in unit value at the insistence of the School of Education. The situation 
in the University of California in Berkeley is tragic evidence of this. 
Freshman and sophomore language courses have been reduced to the 
status of three-unit courses in contrast to the usual five. In the sophomore 
course a two-unit course is given as an additional elective for those ma- 
joring in Spanish—or any other language. 

Is it any wonder that the public is clamoring that language teaching is 
not being well done? Why has there not been concerted resistance on the 
part of the language departments of the universities long ago? It is high 
time that the public should be informed where the true blame should be 
laid, and that it should demand that the taxpayers’ money should not be 
spent on the ineffectiveness of pedagogy. 


Mary ELeanor Peters, Chapter Adviser 








CONTEMPORARY SPANISH LITERATURE 
[Department conducted by Frances Douctas, Associate Editor] 


Spanish authors, notwithstanding their concern for political matters, 
are not lacking in productivity. New works are announced by Don Miguel 
de Unamuno, Enrique Diez-Canedo, Benjamin Jarnés, José Maria Sala- 
verria, Antonio de Hoyos y Vinent, Alberto Instia, and others whose 
names are familiar to a universal clientele. Also, they are as active in 
world affairs as ever. Many have been appointed to diplomatic posts, as 
Diez-Canedo, minister to Uruguay, and M. Ciges Aparicio, civil governor 
of Mallorca. From various sources honors pour in upon men in literary 
life. From the early days of the Republic the picture of Blasco Ibajfiez has 
appeared on a postage stamp, and a magnificent mausoleum is being pre- 
pared in his native Valencia as a final resting-place for his remains. Don 
Ramon del Valle Inclan has been named director of the Spanish School of 
Beaux Arts in Rome. Don Ramon Menéndez Pidal is president of the 
Spanish Academy of the Language. Don Salvador de Madariaga was the 
recipient of the insignia of Doctor Honoris Causa from the University of 
Poitiers at the last Commencement exercises ; the author of The Genius of 
Spain and Englishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards is the ambassador repre- 
senting Spain in France. The first edition of Dr. Gregorio Marafién’s 
book, Amiel, was exhausted in less than ninety days. it has been referred 
to by Count Keyserling as “most profound and perspicacious, and above 
all, possessed of the greatest human sympathy of anything I have read 
recently.” Pais y decoro de Espata, by Doctor Marafién, has been out less 
than a month, and is accepted as a penetrating analysis of Spanish spir- 
itual and national life. 

For the further encouragement of Spanish writers, substantial prizes 
have recently been offered. The award in honor of Gabriel Miré carries 
with it the sum of five thousand pesetas, and for 1933 this was bestowed 
on Mariano Tomas for his novel Semana de Pasién. The Camara Oficial 
del Libro de Madrid offers the award of one hundred thousand pesetas, 
which is indivisible and will be given the best novel written in Spanish, 
or the Spanish-speaking countries, to be published in Spain. 

Manuel Ciges Aparicio, whose peculiar qualities as a novelist have 
given him prominence, is the author of Espafia bajo la dinastia de los 
Borbones.' In restrained but energetic prose the events taking place be- 
tween 1701 and 1931 are related, describing a period of absorbing interest. 
From the first chapter, “El pleito de la sucesién,” to the last, “Caida de la 
Monarquia,” dull pages are absent. Ciges Aparicio is qualified for a work 
of this type. His first book, El cautiverio, the story of a man’s persecu-~ 


1 Espatia bajo la dinastia de los Borbones, by Manuel Ciges Aparicio. 482 
pp. M. Aguilar, Editor, Madrid, 1932. Pts. 15. 
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tion because of his ideas, which were contrary to those of the masses, 
appeared soon after Spain’s loss of the Antilles. Ciges Aparicio had 
taken part in the war to retain the colonies, and had protested against the 
attempt, as did Blasco Ibafiez, and so many other Spanish writers. As a 
result, while trying to earn a living by contributing to the periodicals of 
Madrid, so many lawsuits were brought against him that he emigrated to 
Paris. He became associated with the publishing house of Michaud, where 
he prepared French editions of classic and modern Spanish works. One 
of his outstanding earlier tales is El juez que perdié la conciencia,? the 
story of an election told from the point of view of a candidate. Ciges 
Aparicio did not win the office to which he aspired, but as a result of his 
experiences he wrote the story in which he details the political corrup- 
tion, the lack of plan on the part of the government, lack of ideals on the 
part of those who govern, lack of conscience on the part of the governed, 
the sordidness, the truckling, the agreements between writers and poli- 
ticians, the apathy and absence of altruism that tend to stifle fine and lofty 
aims. All these, according to Cansinos Assens, are registered, preserved 
as in an archive, with the convincing vivacity of art, in the series of 
novels written by this faithful observer who, instead of having been a 
professor or philosopher, experienced them as part of his daily life, has 
had to struggle against them, and because of them suffered in hospitals 
and prisons. His technique, continues Cansinos Assens, is comparable 
only to that of the Russians and some of Bernstein; rather like that of 
Dostoevsky, but still more virile and subdued. “To read El juez que perdid 
la conciencia suffices to realize that the author is something unusual among 
present-day novelists. He succeeds in captivating our imagination merely 
by describing the psychologic process of a judge who succumbs to the con- 
tamination of political immorality during the short period of his candi- 
dacy and loses the moral sense that had always guided him. But the nov- 
elist possesses the skill to surround the central figure of Ernesto Marsan, 
the candidate, with a world of intensely living characters, and to make 
pass before our eyes the corruptions, intrigues, villanies, of a decadent 
régime whose vices stand out especially at election time. ““his shameful 
spectacle, depicted on the canvas of the book, acquires such vividness that 
it becomes a terrible moral lesson. Ciges Aparicio is a subjective writer, 
a novelist with the temperament of an historian. . . . . He is Tacitus 
become novelist.” This was the opinion of Cansinos Assens published in 
1927. More than once he comments on the resemblance of the style of 
Ciges Aparicio to that of Tacitus, pointing out not only his vigor, but his 
conciseness, the musical quality of his prose. Five years later his history 
of the Bourbon dynasty in Spain appeared. His first words describe the 


2 El juez que perdié la conciencia, by Manuel Ciges Aparicio. 342 pp. Edi- 
torial Mundo Latino, Madrid, 1926. Pts. 5. 
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condition of Spain at the time of the coming of the Bourbons: “Ignorance 
and hunger.” He recalls how the debacle began under Philip II, with the 
loss of the seven provinces of the Netherlands and the destruction of the 
Armada sent against England by Philip II. The interior damage caused 
Spain by the forceless monarch was even greater. The kingdom became 
exhausted morally and financially. Under Philip IV and Charles II the 
crash continued: all battles were lost. One dependency after another fell 
away. Spanish decadence is further attributed to the absolutist and cen- 
tralizing policies of the Austrian monarchs in their restriction of public 
liberties, humiliation of the nobility, degrading of the people. Continual 
warfare reduced the population and impoverished the land. All the treas- 
ures brought from America did not suffice for their military enterprises. 
The six prime necessities of life—wine, vinegar, oil, meat, soap, and 
candies—were heavily taxed to yield the sums necessary for Charles I to 
crown himself emperor of Germany. Philip II, at his death, left a 
debt of 140 million ducats. Philip III, ill-advised by his prime minister, 
the Duke of Lerma, debased the coinage, with the resultant doubling in 
value of copper money, and had to resort to donations to meet his ex- 
penses. Philip IV had alms boxes placed in the churches to help him out; 
his thirty-eight bastards suffered the pinch of poverty, and there was no 
navy to escort the galleons returning from the Indies. Under Charles II 
ruin was general. The King could not take care of his household needs; 
the servants, tired of waiting for their pay, left the Palace; the army of 
the north was wretchedly equipped, poorly rationed, and seldom received 
wages. In 1697 the pensions of widows and aged servants of the Mon- 
archy had to be stopped. Money was unobtainable; fortresses were de- 
serted; ramparts were crumbling, as was the whole kingdom. With the 
expulsion of the Jews and Moors, industry left, pride and idleness re- 
mained. The nobleman cultivated productive activities only under penalty 
of losing rights and rank. Whoever paid taxes was an inferior, a com- 
moner, who could not sit in the Cortes, nor hold public office. With labor 
scorned and the treasury empty, all clamored to be hidalgos, and rank 
was bought at bargain prices, since only for the privileged were reserved 
the meager necessities of life. The people left the cities, and the largest, 
Madrid, had a population of less than forty thousand. 

With the first of this dynasty flocked in foreigners, settling upon the 
nation like a plague of grasshoppers. They cared nothing for the history 
of the country, nor did they concern themselves for its welfare. The 
names of those in high positions were anything but Spanish. Public 
offices must be bought. Intelligence waned, even the grandees cared for 
nothing but the solidarity of the Monarchy, since a division would deprive 
them of authority as governors and viceroys, through which they hoped 
to restore their shrunken patrimonies. The only beacon of culture glow- 
ing through so much darkness was possessed by the Church; all the 
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treasures of the nation were in its grasp. Toledo was the richest diocese 
of the Catholic world. 

This picture of Spain of earlier centuries is quite different from the 
one familiar in the times of Alfonso XIII. When he left Madrid in 1931 
the City of the Court had a population of about six hundred thousand. 
The city was expanding in every direction. Prominent travelers pro- 
nounced the hotels unsurpassed anywhere in Europe. Luxurious clubs 
were in a flourishing condition. Fine homes graced broad avenues. The 
newspapers and magazines might have served in many respects as models 
for those of other countries. The new University City was under con- 
struction. Hundreds of new streets were lined with modern buildings. 
Few, if any, foreigners were found in privileged official positions. The 
occasional foreign industries developed in Spain were required to have on 
their boards of directors and staffs a large percentage of Spaniards. The 
country was considered in so strong a financial position that a group of 
European and American bankers was ready to place at the disposal of the 
government a credit of sixty million dollars. There was much wealth in 
the country, and the holdings of the Crown were said to be immense. 

The Monarchy was insecure during the regency of Maria Cristina and 
before. And yet, the religious and scientific liberty, the freedom of the 
press and jury, universal suffrage, and the privilege of public gatherings 
influenced Castelar to announce his support of the government early in 
February of 1888. At that time the Spanish Monarchy was considered 
the most democratic of all Europe. However, corruption and license began 
to spread throughout the country, and “administrative scandals” at court 
aroused dissatisfaction until the public mind was diverted by new scenes 
in the long-continued tragedy of the struggle between Moors and Chris- 
tians in Morocco. The story of intrigue and corruption, of heroism and 
sacrifice, is amazing. Then came the war with Cuba, but the majority 
thought Cuba should be given her freedom. Protests against the embar- 
cation of soldiers for the Antilles were many, and came from the people 
in the higher walks of life. The men who volunteered were adventurers 
of questionable reputation. The effort to save the Monarchy through war 
in Cuba, although Sagasta, who was then premier, had been warned of 
“Yankee superiority,” touches Americans closely. Ciges Aparicio ex- 
presses surprise that Count Romanones in his memoirs, Notas de una vida, 
should have mentioned at this late day the mystery of the blowing up of 
the “Maine,” and quote the words he heard spoken by Sagasta when 
asked concerning that memorable catastrophe: “Let us not speak of that; 
there are secrets that never should cease to be secrets,” revealing that he 
believed it the consummation of a criminal act. “But the truth refused to 
remain eternally en el poso.” Sagasta evidently believed what had been 
communicated to him by Ambassador Woodford, which he had learned 
through the usual diplomatic channels. This was that Consul Lee had 
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been informed by Ricardo Arnauté, editor of El Reconcentrado, who is 
still living and does not hesitate to boast of his hoax, that Arnauté him- 
self conceived the idea of offering the United States the pretext for inter- 
vening in Cuba which he understood this government was seeking, and 
at the same time of gathering in a handful of American dollars. Ciges 
Aparicio states that the story is published for the first time in Espaiia 
bajo la dinastia de los Borbones, and, accordingly, H1sPANtIA is perhaps 
the first to present it in English. One day Arnauté called on Consul Lee 
and told him that the blowing up of the “Maine” was an act of vengeance 
on the part of the Spanish ; he knew how the thing had been done; accord- 
ing to him the perpetrator was an Asturian ; he even showed the man’s pic- 
ture. Arnaut6 presented the story in writing. Consul Lee paid Arnautd 
for his services, and the Consul placed the written story and the photo- 
graph at the disposition of Mr. Hearst of the New York Journal, the most 
extreme of the jingo newspapers. On these deceptive data the sentiment 
aroused by the slogan “Remember the ‘Maine’” was founded, it is now 
claimed. In vain the author of the tale was sought. The whole story was 
a figment of the brain of Arnautd. The original of the photograph was 
never found. It was merely one of many taken from the office of El Re- 
concentrado. Arnauté’s story was that a mine was placed under the 
“Maine,” as she lay in the Havana harbor, connected from the shore by a 
fuse to be lighted by the Asturian. However, the guiltlessness of Spain 
was declared by Dr. Zayas, the president of the Cuban republic, at the 
dedication of the monument to the victims of the “Maine” in 1924, when 
in the presence of the Ambassador from the United States, and evidently 
with the sanction of that government, he stated that the blowing up of the 
“Maine” was caused by an interior explosion, as the Spanish technicians 
had reported. 

The final struggle to save the Monarchy, its fall, and the causes lead- 
ing to it are detailed in the last tragic chapter. The historic meeting be- 
tween the emissary of Alfonso XIII, Count Romanones, and the man who 
twenty-five years before had been his secretary, and was now the spokes- 
man of the Republic, soon to be its president, Alcala Zamora, is de- 
scribed in the words of Dr. Marajién, in whose office it took place. Count 
Romanones advocated the cause of the King, plead for delay, suggested 
the formation of a new government with manful loyalty that won the 
respect even of his opponents. “The Monarchists, who did so little to 
save their King, and later blamed the Minister of State, would be filled 
with contrition if they could have heard the rabid faith with which Roma- 
nones, in those supreme moments, defended the cause of the Monarchy. 
The Count was deathly pale when the chief of the imminent revolutionary 
government entered my office. They embraced with that air of conqueror 
and conquered depicted in the Velazquez painting, “The Surrender of 
Breda,’ perpetuated as a prototype of nobility and love for Spain.” 
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The pages of Hispanta provide space for merely a hasty résumé of a 
few of the events connected with Spain under the régime of the Bourbons. 
The story is equally as dramatic as the relation of developments over the 
same length of time in any other country. As Ciges Aparicio was in con- 
tact with both Monarchists and Republicans during this exciting period, 
his work possesses a value that will increase with the passing of years. 

El destino de los pueblos ibéricos,? by Juan Orts Gonzalez, aims to 
serve and stimulate the Iberian nations. The people of that race have been 
reproached for not having kept up with progress in many parts of the 
world, but this may now be turned to their advantage. This supposed 
backwardness makes it possible for them to take a more leading position. 
For the very reason that they are not so involved in the network of great 
industries, capital, debts, and credits, which impel nations toward inev- 
itable bankruptcy, they may develop a new and better monetary system 
than the Anglo-Saxon. When such bank failures as those that have oc- 
curred in the last two years are possible, it becomes apparent that some- 
thing is radically wrong with the monetary system, circulation, and credit. 

Orts Gonzalez trusts that the proclamation of the Republic may be a 
propitious time for the awakening of the Iberian peoples, especially in 
Spain, Portugal, and the nations of the American continent. Contem- 
porary society is found to be digging its own grave, personality becoming 
wrecked, in a sea of institutions and monopolies, and the author looks to 
the Iberian nations to come to the rescue, to give new life to the home and 
to religion. History teaches that in art, literature, architecture, in all 
private, individual, collective, and social manifestations, the Iberian people 
seek originality and individuality. The book is rich in historic and literary 
background. 

In the novel En la selvatica Bribonicia,* José Mas, in order to ex- 
press his political antipathies, turns to satire, to which so many other 
Spanish authors have resorted, both before and after Quevedo. The story 
opens with the arrival of Efrain Azur in a forest deep in the heart of 
Africa. He is the second white man to visit the region; the first, years 
before, had found the natives adamant to his proposals of traffic and com- 
merce, which they looked upon as robbery. While acting as agent for a 
French firm in the purchase of elephant tusks, pelts of lions, tigers, and 
panthers, caucho and other products of the forest in another district, 
chance had thrown into Azur’s grasp a crude necklace on which hung a 
green stone which he recognized as an emerald. His greed to find the 
deposit where the precious stone originated led him into these wilds. His 


8 El destino de los pueblos ibéricos, by Juan Orts Gonzalez. 461 pp. Libre- 
ria Nacional y Extranjera, Madrid, 1932. Pts. 10. 


*En la selvética Bribonicia, by José Mas. 316 pp. Editorial Pueyo, S.L., 
Madrid, 1932. Pts. 5. 
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main reliance for overcoming the Africans was a cargo of “cafia” he had 
brought in his canoe, a drink “made of burnt sugar and potato alcohol, 

. . which cultured Europe has prepared with the noble intention of ex- 
tinguishing the inhabitants of Equatorial Africa.” Azur succeeds in im- 
posing upon the primitives a culture fashioned after the European type, 
and inducing them to accept monogamy, to elect a king, and establish a 
nobility. The king is influenced to take to wife a woman of foreign birth. 
It now becomes apparent that the personages who play the leading parts 
in the story are satirical portrayals not only of the men in high positions 
during a former régime whom we were accustomed to see mercilessly 
caricatured in the anti-monarchical press, but of those who have come 
into power under the Republic. The king is subject to the wiles of Azur, 
who finds the great emerald mines and exploits them to the advantage of 
himself and the officials who discover his traffic and demand participation. 
To further hold the people in check a form of religion is adopted, and 
miraculous apparitions that beguile the credulous are burlesqued. The 
adoption of the life and customs of people of more advanced countries 
develops every form of crime, and now that there is private property to 
guard and no longer equal division of all things, to the weaker and less 
grasping come hunger and famine, suggesting that under modern condi- 
tions only the more aggressive are favored. Discontent develops, the 
people turn against the king and his satellites, and he has to flee. At this 
point the parody of an event that held the attention of the world two and 
a half years ago is obvious. 

The people of Bribonicia, rejoicing at freedom from their rulers, wel- 
comed again the happy times when they had no knowledge of meum et 
tuum, when fighting and violent death were unknown, when neither men, 
women, nor children felt the exhaustion of hard labor, and starvation was 
never experienced. As before the adoption of the new ways, the wives 
and children became common property, and when one died the sorrow was 
more endurable as it was distributed among them all. Every sign of com- 
merce and traffic was destroyed; nothing was left that recalled civilization. 

Critics in Spain have stated that, when the story of Spanish satire is 
written, En la selvética Bribonicia will take prominent rank. 

A work of interest to Americans is Beatriz Enriquez de Harana y 
Crist6ébal Colén.5 This appears as a study with documents by José de la 
Torre y del Cerro and a prologue by José Maria Ots Capdequi, a publica- 
tion of the Instituto Hispano-Cubano de Historia de America de Sevilla. 
The volume contains a series of documents referring to Beatriz Enriquez 
de Harana, the mother of Ferdinand Columbus, which were found in the 


5 Beatris Enriquez de Harana y Cristébal Colén, Estudio y Documentos, por 
José de la Torre y del Cerro. Prélogo por José Maria Ots Capdequi. 181 pp. 
Compafiia Ibero-Americana de Publicaciones (S.A.), Madrid, 1933. Pts. 20. 
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archives in Cordoba. In former publications by this society references 
may be found which contribute hitherto unpublished data referring to 
Columbus, his familiars and friends, of value to students of the life of 
the Admiral of the Ocean Seas. Of prime importance is the document 
entitled “Acta de la entrega y depésito del cuerpo de D. Cristébal Colén 
en el Monasterio de Santa Maria de las Cuevas, de Sevilla,’ which appears 
literally transcribed in Appendix IX of the first volume of the Catdlogo de 
los fondos americanos del Archivo de Protocolos de Sevilla. This is men- 
tioned as of supreme historical and emotional interest, “wherein is de- 
scribed with sobriety of language not devoid of dramatic intensity the 
solemn act of the delivery of the body of the first Admiral of the Indies 
to the monks of Santa Maria de las Cuevas. Although the fact of this 
interment was familiar of old, the publication of this record presented 
details before unknown.” 

The nature of the relations between Columbus and Beatriz Enriquez 
de Harana was understood by his friends and by -ontemporary historians. 
Although Morales y Padilla, in his “Historia de Cordoba,” written in 1620 
and unpublished, and Fray Pedro Simon, in his Noticias historiales, of 
about the same time, maintain that Columbus, being a widower, and re- 
turning to Cérdoba to receive sums of money from the sovereigns for 
services rendered, early in 1487, made Beatriz his second wife, no proof 
is available. On the contrary, the fact that neither Columbus, nor his son 
Ferdinand, referred to her in their writings as a legal wife seems con- 
vincing. Even more so is the fact that Ferdinand Columbus indirectly 
confesses that his mother was not the wife of his father by omitting her 
name from the inscription he had prepared for his own tomb, and which 
was found in his will dated at Sevilla the third of July, 1539. Frey 
Bartolomé de las Casas, the highest authority on the Columbus family, 
states that Diego was the legitimate son of the Admiral, and Fernando 
his natural son. Nevertheless, Columbus did not shirk his responsibility 
to the mother of his son Ferdinand, who became a distinguished geogra- 
pher and mathematician and left his library of more than 12,000 volumes 
to the chapter of the Cathedral of Sevilla. His conscience pricked him, 
and, moreover, he could not forget her. He willed her money, that she 
might live “honestamente, como persona & quien yo soy en tanto cargo ...” 








POLITICAL NEWS FROM SPAIN 


[Department conducted by Proressor S. L. MiLtarp RosENBERG, 
Associate Editor] 


“The Vatican was pleased with the outcome of the Spanish elections,” 
said a dispatch of November 20. That sums up the new deal. The political 
Spain we have known for two and a half years is no more. The future 
is uncertain. Reaction may restore many of the Crown’s old servants and 
make Spain look as like its old self as possible; and the turbulence of 
recent months may before long seem a small matter. 

Some of the press have been wondering whether the women accen- 
tuated the reaction. They cast their first votes this year and there were 
nearly half a million more women registered than men. But until the 
statistics are published it is idle to guess at the strength of the factors 
that joined to overturn Azafia’s régime. I say “Azafia’s” because the brief 
and impotent two months just past have faded out, but the deep impress 
of the remarkable Premier remains, too deeply graved on Spain’s institu- 
tions for any reaction to erase entirely. 

The Spanish Republic is about to begin its first wholly constitutional 
career. The Cortes Constituyentes are a thing of the past. The first 
parliament elected under the Constitution will convene December 8. 
Thereupon the Republic will begin its second period. The Constituyentes 
ran a very long course for such a collection of incompatibles. The same 
speaker, Sefior Besteiro, presided throughout its twenty-two months of 
almost continuous labor and highly inflammable debates. The life of the 
Consejo de Ministros, twenty-nine months, is even more remarkable 
because it has at all times been a coalition’s precarious tenure. It was all 
in strong contrast with the quickly changing personnel of other revolu- 
tionary governments, especially in view of the Spaniard’s extreme indi- 
vidualism and of Spain’s sharply varying regions. 

In the May issue we recorded events up to the seventeenth month of 
the second Azafia government, whose work, begun on December 15, 1931, 
had been slowed down by the obstructive policy of the Lerroux oppo- 
sition. Several matters of the most pressing impori nce were seriously 
embarrassed. The school problem, especially, was becoming acute. Sefior 
de los Rios, Minister of Public Instruction, had promised to absorb into 
7,000 new primary schools the 350,000 children who had been in the 
schools of the religious orders; he had promised also to provide for the 
17,000 secondary students of the orders. In spite of parliamentary oppo- 
sition, building and alteration went steadily on; they were activities made 
urgent by the prohibition contained in the Ley de confesiones y congre- 
gaciones religiosas, particularly its Article 30, which reads: “Religious 
orders and congregations shall engage in no teaching except such as they 
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may organize for their own members. The State shall take measures to 
prevent creation or sustenance of prohibited teaching.” The effect was 
an educational revolution and a further inflammation of the whole Church 
question. The law, signed June 2, not only abolished religious schools 
and all other enterprises of the orders except for their own subsistence 
but also imposed a vexatious system of accounting under State inspection. 
The Vatican vigorously protested; unrest of all kinds grew more pro- 
nounced; strikes and other disturbances multiplied, particularly in Cata- 
lonia; distress due to failure of the Agrarian Law to function and to 
crop failures added to the tension. The government did its best to obtain 
adequate funds, but parliamentary opposition was firm and the financial 
outlook was bad. 

The result of it all was the resignation of Azafia’s government on 
June 9, though the ostensible cause was the President’s response to a 
certain proposal of the government. Azafia had taken over the Treasury 
portfolio when it became evident that Sefior Carner was too ill ever to 
resume office, and he proposed the appointment of a new Ministro de 
Hacienda. He also proposed to divide the Ministerio de Agricultura, 
Industria, y Comercio and make of it two departments, of Agricultura 
and of Industria y Comercio. The response of the President was to 
summon the party leaders to a consultation which included general as- 
pects of government, especially dissolution of the Cortes. Azafia declared 
that this displayed lack of confidence in his administration, and his govern- 
ment seized the occasion to resign. After many consultations the Presi- 
dent persuaded Azafia to try again; the addition of a new portfolio was 
accepted ; there was a little shuffling of posts, three new men were intro- 
duced into the Consejo and one new party, represented by Franchy Roca; 
but there was no change of policy. The new Consejo de Ministros was 
composed as follows :* 


Presidencia y Guerra—Manuel Azafia (Accién Republicana), who suc- 
ceeded himself in both capacities. 

Estado—Fernando de los Rios (Socialista), succeeding Dr. Luis de Zu- 
lueta (Republicano Independiente). 

Justicia—Alvaro de Albornoz (Socialista Radical), succeeding himself. 

Gobernacién—Santiago Casares Quiroga (Organizacién Republicana Ga- 
llega, nicknamed “Orga”), succeeding himself. 

Hacienda—Agustin Vifiuales (Accién Republicana), succeeding Jaime 
Carner (Esquerra Catalan). Sefior Vifiuales was former Director del 
Timbre, and before that a professor at Granada and later at Madrid 
University. 


1A list of the outgoing cabinet appeared in Hispanta for March, 1932, at 
page 163. 
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Marina — Luis Companys (Esquerra Catalan), succeeding José Giral 
(Accién Republicana). Sefior Companys was civil governor of Bar- 
celona in 1931; then leader of the Catalan delegation in the Cortes 
during the debate on the Estatuto, and also president of the Catalan 
Parliament; he had been one of the foremost in bringing about the 
Revolution. 

Instruccién Publica—Francisco Barnés (Socialista Radical), succeeding 
Fernando de los Rios (Socialista). Sefior Barnés had been since 
1919 a director of the Instituto-Escuela, an important co-educational 
school; also former first vice-president of the Cortes; he had already 
been for some time in this department before taking the portfolio. 

Trabajo—Francisco Largo Caballero (Socialista), succeeding himself. 

Agricultura—Marcelino Domingo (Socialista Radical), succeeding him- 
self. 

Industria y Comercio—José Franchy Roca (Republicano Federal). This 
is the new department above mentioned; it absorbs the abandoned de- 
partment of Comunicaciones. Sefior Franchy Roca is a prominent 
lawyer, leader of the Federal Republican party, and deputy for Las 
Palmas, Canary Islands; he is a leading enemy of the Ley para la 
defensa de la Republica, to be mentioned. 

Obras Publicas—Indalecio Prieto (Socialista), succeeding himself. Sefior 
Prieto (“"‘on Inda”) was long a deputy for Bilbao in the Cortes and 
is chief o1 the Socialists. 


This third Azafia cabinet took office June 14, 1933, amid disturbances 
throughout Spain; in the Cortes, more than half empty, Sefior Azafia 
introduced the ministers, directing his speech mainly to Sefior Lerroux, 
leader of the Radical Republican party and of the parliamentary oppo- 
sition, pleading for a get-together of Republicans and Socialists. Lerroux 
in reply reiterated his demand for the retirement of the Socialists; but 
toward the end of his speech he quite unexpectedly (and, in view of 
subsequent events, unintentionally) changed his key; for he ended by 
declaring that the Opposition would no longer obstruct. Prieto, the Social- 
ist leader, seized the opportunity. “With a frankness that does you great 
honor, Sefior Lerroux, you admit the failure of obstruction. I see therein 
the possibility of harmony among Republican parties and I hope for your 
cordiality toward us Socialists. With that, we can see our way to a 
worthy retirement from the Government. Let us, you and I, fear none 
but our common enemy—rancor.” Azajia followed in the same tone: “In 
forswearing obstruction you have placed yourself correctly. If you out- 
general us, yours the satisfaction. And you will find us heartily ready 
to join you in progressive legislation. Nothing else matters.” 

So they all came out of the debate with dignity. But the essence of 
the crisis had been not reformation of the Ministry nor cessation of 
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obstruction, but dissolution of the Cortes, long demanded by the Oppo- 
sition, who wanted their battle with the Socialists to go to the country 
in a general election. But the Cortes were not dissolved and the crisis 
was not exactly a crisis. Appeal to the country was not far off, however. 

On June 19 the Supreme Court began to prepare for hearings in the 
matter of the Sanjurjo rebellion of August 10 of last year. (This was 
described in H1spanra for October, 1932, at page 411.) After two months 
of jockeying the hearings were resumed; but now they will probably be 
dismissed. 

On June 23 occurred the usual celebration of the Feast of the Sacred 
Heart, but with an unusual and disturbing accompaniment. It is custom- 
ary for the balconies along the route of the procession to be decorated 
with colgaduras—richly embroidered banners bearing the device of the 
cult. But this time, beside some of the colgaduras appeared Royalist ban- 
ners—a clerical and tory defiance of the Republic. The Republicans who 
filled the streets began to pull down the banners, the police were called, 
and finally all the decorations were ordered off the balconies. 

Another source of disturbance was the Ley de orden publico, then 
under debate in the Cortes. Protest against this bill was joined in by 
both Right and Left extremists, who justly feared so severe a police 
measure. It passed, however, on August 2, superseding the Ley para la 
defensa de la Republica and giving to the government powers nearly dic- 
tatorial. 

An act that further aggravated hostility, passed June 6, created a 
Tribunal de garantias constitucionales, resembling an upper house of 
parliament; the statute empowers this court to pass upon the constitu- 
tionality of the acts of the Cortes, the Consejo, the Supreme Court, and 
the President, and to settle conflicts between the State and an autonomy 
and between the State and an individual citizen; but it prohibits the Court 
from passing upon the constitutionality of measures enacted before the 
Court’s creation; that is, the measures of the Cortes Constituyentes— 
exactly the measures that the Opposition desired to have reviewed. There 
was a hot battle over this provision, which prevents the Court from ex- 
amining the acts that sheared the Church and the Grandeza of their 
powers and possessions. The Minister of Justice, Alvaro de Albornoz, 
left the Cabinet on July 19 to take the presidency of this Court; just 
before this he said that “defense of the Constitution is a function funda- 
mentally political.” And the new Court is, indeed, fundamentally political, 
a curiosity that will be watched with interest by lawyers everywhere, 
unless it is abolished, as is now likely. It has not yet been fully organized 
and is without funds. 

Further withdrawals of confidence from the government continued. 
Miguel Maura and his Conservative Republicans retired from the Cortes 
in July; so did others who had, like Maura, participated heartily in the 
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Republic’s beginnings. A quorum became hard to obtain. Rumors of an 
uprising set for July 22 caused the police to arrest about five hundred 
suspects and to close all Syndicalist and Communist headquarters. August 
went by through storms of protest against not only steps taken but steps 
not taken, especially the failure to settle the people on the lands of the 
expropriated Grandeza under the Ley Agraria, which was impossible for 
lack of funds. 

The crisis came on September 3. The details are unimportant; it hap- 
pened to follow defeat of the majority of government candidates in the 
special election of members of the Court of Constitutional Guaranties ; 
but it was general discontent that brought it about. The government was 
probably pushing its program too hard; it had ceased to be merely dis- 
approved and had come to be feared. The remarkable thing is that the 
coalition held together so long—from the beginning of the Republic, 
indeed. Its longevity was mainly due to the truly remarkable Premier. 
It is not improbable that hereafter, in looking back to 1931-33, the 
Republic will be glad to have avoided a change of policy during its first 
two and a half years. 

When the government failed so completely in the election of judges 
on September 3, the Opposition at once demanded its instant resignation. 
In the Cortes there was a short and sharp debate on the 6th and 7th, and 
next day the government surrendered. On the 9th, after consulting the 
party leaders, the President charged Sefior Lerroux with the task of 
forming a new government; on the 12th Sefior Lerroux presented his 
list, which was approved by the President. It was composed of members 
of the Republican parties of the Left, with Lerroux’s Radical Republicans 
predominant. From the United States, “Radical” sounds falsely, for the 
Spanish Radicals are really mild conservatives, radical only in respect to 
the old régime. The Lerroux government consisted of: 


Presidencia—Alejandro Lerroux (Radical Republican). 

Estado—Claudio Sanchez Albornoz (Accién Republicana). He was at 
the time absent in Argentina lecturing on the Middle Ages; the Pre- 
mier temporarily took the portfolio. 

Justicia—Juan Botella Asensi (Izquierda Radical Socialista). His party 
was a recent split from the Radical Socialists. 

Guerra—Juan José Rocha (Radical Republican). 

Marina—Vicente Iranzé (Republicano Independiente). 

Hacienda—Antonio Lara (Radical Republican). He was absent in the 
Canarias but arrived September 16. 

Gobernacién—Diego Martinez Barrios (Radical Republican). 
Instruccién Publica— Domingo Barnés (Radical Socialist). He is a 
brother of Francisco Barnés, ex-Minister of the same department. 

Trabajo—Ricardo Samper (Radical Republican). 
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Comunicaciones—Miguel Santalé (Esquerra Catalan). 

Agricultura—Ramon Feced (Radical Socialist). His is the extremely 
important task of administering the group of agrarian laws. 

Obras Publicas—Rafael Guerra del Rio (Radical Republican). He must 
deal with the formidable labor question, railroad situation, and strikes. 

Industria y Comercio—Laureano Gomez Paratcha (“Orga” or Galician 
Left). 


The new Cabinet was thus made up of the old elements minus the 
Socialists and plus the Radical Republicans, with these occupying six of 
the thirteen posts. The enlargement of the Cabinet by restoration of the 
abandoned Ministerio de Comunicaciones will be noticed. The Consejo’s 
first meeting was held September 13-14. President Alcala Zamora on 
the 16th suspended the sessions of the Cortes for the fifteen days allowed 
by law; but the Consejo worked overtime. 

While they are doing so, a few words about the Catalan parliament, 
which ‘n May ratified the regional constitution, the Estatuto. In June, 
President Macia was in Madrid negotiating with the national government 
for the transfer to the Generalitat of certain powers delegated to it in 
the Estatuto, a ticklish operation which wil! probably not be concluded 
for some months. Unrest in Catalufia increased as the summer advanced, 
and in July President Macia demanded of the Cortes an immediate trans- 
fer of the police powers. Disturbances continued and the civil governor 
of Barcelona resigned. When the Cortes was dissolved the complex Cata- 
lan matter was left in the hands of a joint commission. 

The Basque Statute of autonomy was approved at Vitoria on August 7 
by the assembly of representatives of the three Basque provinces of Gui- 
puzcoa, Vizcaya, and Alava. Navarra had originally been included in 
the group but had withdrawn. This draft statute was submitted to the 
people of the provinces on November 5 and approved; it will come before 
the Cortes this winter and a second autonomous state will be set up simi- 
lar to the Generalitat de Catalunya. The next region to present itself for 
the same purpose will probably be Andalucia, with more to follow. 

A word here about agrarian affairs before returning to purely political 
matters. The struggle over the Ley Agraria centers around the proposed 
creation of a Banco Nacional Agrario, which Sefior Vifiuales, while 
Ministro de Hacienda, had declared will cause “la batalla més ruda que 
ha de librar el Gobierno.” Credit exacts confidence and security, and these 
are lacking. Meanwhile the agrarian new deal has suffered enormously 
from delay in financing it; unusual skill will be necessary in order to 
build up confidence in the Banco Agrario, but the bank is indispensable. 
Ample capital was offered by foreign bankers but was opposed as a dan- 
gerous complication. Now, however, the whole agrarian law will doubt- 
less be repealed, along with all else of a socialistic nature. 
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On October 2 the Cortes reassembled, and Premier Lerroux introduced 
the members of the Consejo de Ministros; his government, he said, in- 
tended to collaborate with the Cortes in spite of the presence of the 
Socialists. Prieto, the Socialist leader and head of the new Opposition, 
declared that the Socialists had broken entirely away from the Republicans 
and would not collaborate in any way. 

October 3 was, politically, one of the most interesting days since the 
beginning of the Republic. All hope of collaboration with the Socialists 
vanished in the course of the debate then begun, which brought the short- 
lived Lerroux government to an end; but its outstanding effect was to 
seal the fate of the Cortes Constituyentes. The President on the day 
after the futile debate, October 4, instructed Sefior Sanchez Roman to 
form a new government; he tried and failed. Pedregal did the same on 
the 5th. Dr. Marafién made the effort on the 6th and thereupon the 
Socialists surprisingly offered to collaborate. But on the 7th Dr. Mara- 
fién had exhausted his resources, and Gonzalez Posada tried but failed. 
Finally Don Diego Martinez Barrios, Ministro de Gobernacién in the 
Lerroux government, formed a list that was approved by the President 
on October 8. It was a purely Republican list, in spite of the names of 
certain party affiliations; it was practically another Lerroux government. 
The list was: 


Presidencia—Diego Martinez Barrios (Radical Republican). 

Estado—Claudio Sanchez Albornoz (Accién Republicana, Azafia’s party), 
succeeding himself. 

Justicia—Juan Botella Asensi (Izquierda Radical Socialista), succeeding 
himself. 

Guerra—Vicente Iranzé (Republicano Independiente). He was Ministro 
de Marina in Lerroux’s cabinet. 

Marina—Leandro Pita Romero (“Orga,” Galician Left). 

Hacienda—Antonio de Lara (Radical Republican), succeeding himself. 

Gobernacién—Manuel Rico Avello (Republicano Independiente). This 
is the portfolio held by Premier Martinez Barrios in the Lerroux 


government. 

Instruccién Putblica—Domingo Barnés (Radical Socialist), succeeding 
himself. 

Obras Publicas—Rafael Guerra del Rio (Radical Republican), succeed- 
ing himself. 


Agricultura—Cirilo del Rio (Republicano Progresista). 

Industria y Comercio—Felix Gordén Ordas (Radical Socialist). 

Comunicaciones—Emilio Palomo Aguado (Radical Socialista Indepen- 
diente). 

Trabajo—Carlos Pi y Sufier (Esquerra Catalan). 


But the chief outcome of the crisis was not the reformation of the 
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Lerroux government; it was the decree of October 9 by which the Presi- 
dent dissolved the Cortes Constituyentes, followed by one calling a general 
election on November 19 of deputies to a new Cortes, to convene De- 
cember 8. 

On October 11 the President of the Cortes, Sefior Besteiro, convoked 
the Diputacién Permanente, which is provided to carry on current busi- 
ness of the Cortes during a parliamentary interim. Thereupon the depu- 
ties drew their full pay for October and went home to mend their fences. 
The campaign began on Sunday, October 15, with a grand display of 
oratory all over the country. 

On October 26 Sefior Lerroux declared that if the Radical Republicans 
should come into power in the new Cortes they will “respect all the legis- 
lation of the Constituyentes, limiting themselves to interpreting it so as 
to avoid class discriminations.” 

An item of the same day, non-political but of interest here, was the 
acquittal of the five Americans accused of striking a‘ guardia civil at 
Palma, Mallorca. They were tried by a court martial of nine officers. 

The first pre-election violence was begun by the Leftists, who on 
October 27 tore down the posters of Accién Popular, the first to appear 
on Madrid billboards. Labor strikes helped to increase Leftist aggressions. 

The President and Sefior Lerroux went to Valencia October 30 to 
participate in the obsequies in honor of Vicente Blasco Ibafiez. Next day 
the President went to Tetuan, where the Moroccans gave him an enthu- 
siastic reception. 

Readers of such Spanish papers as have at this writing been available 
must have been amused by the daily outcrop of some new party. If half 
of the parties had got on the ballot it would have been a much longer 
one; as it was, there were only nineteen. 

As usual, our own papers played up election-day violence, which caused 
nine deaths and a large number of injuries. As to the returns, no exact 
account has been given. There will be a supplementary election where 
candidates failed to get the clear plurality of 40 per cent required, or 
where ballot boxes were destroyed. Owing to the large number of parties, 
the count will not be complete before this goes to press. It is estimated 
that about three-fourths of the electorate voted; there were 2,077 candi- 
dates for the 473 seats. There were 12,942,575 registered electors, of 
whom 6,232,086 were men and 6,710,489 were women. 

One item of interest to Californians is related by the Associated Press 
of November 21: “One woman has been returned, Maria Martinez Sierra, 
wife of a Hollywood author, Gregorio Martinez Sierra, who gained a 
Socialist seat from the Asturias.” 
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[Department conducted by Proressor ArtHur L. Owen, Associate Editor] 


Modern Language Journal, XVII, 4, January.—H. Alpern, “A 
Modern Test in Modern Literature.” The author calls attention to the 
fact—if it be a fact, which is entirely probable—that courses in contem- 
porary literature are exceedingly unpopular with professors and corre- 
spondingly popular with students. The first circumstance is due to the 
tremendous amount of labor involved in “getting up” such a course, and 
the second to the natural interest of students in the life of their own times. 
“Professors who are interested in their students as well as their subject 
have no right to ignore this widespread, genuine interest of their students 
in the present, merely because it is more difficult to deal with the present 
than with the past. As a matter of fact, however, the difficulties are not 
so great as imagined. The writer... . has spared himself the difficult 
task of passing judgment on new books that he has not had time to digest, 
of assigning them to the proper literary classification, and of avoiding the 
worthless, by recourse to the following helpful manuals and critical re- 
views of current Spanish literature.” Then follows a brief list of such 
material, to which might be added, among others, the following: R. Pérez 
de Ayala, Las méscaras, 2 vols.; J. Casares, Critica efimera, 2 vols., and 
Critica profana; E. Gomez de Baquero, Aspectos, Letras e ideas, and 
Novelas y novelistas; A. Gonzalez-Blanco, Dramaturgos espaiioles con- 
tempordneos; J. M. Salaverria, Retratos, Nuevos retratos, and La intim- 
idad literaria; L. Jiménez de Ascua, Politica, figuras, paisaje; J. M. 
Carretero, Lo que sé por mi, 10 vols. (brief interviews) ; Benavente, De 
sobremesa, 5 vols.; A. Alcala Galiano, Figuras excepcionales; R. Cansinos 
Assens, Los hermes and La evolucién en la poesia; A. Flores, Spanish 
Literature in Translation; F. Vézinet, Les maitres du roman espagnol 
contemporains; Rubén Dario, Espatia contemporénea; P. Henriquez 
Urefia, Seis ensayos etc.; S. de Madariaga, Englishmen, Frenchmen, Span- 
iards; R. Martinez de la Riva, La Espaiia de hoy; J. Sarrailh, Prosateurs 
espagnols contemporains; J. A. Balseiro, El Vigia; C. Eguia Ruiz, Lite- 
ratura y literatos; U. Gonzalez Serrano, La literatura del dia; M. Garcia 
Merou, Recuerdos literarios; J. Mas y Pi, Letras espatiolas; L. Ruiz 
Contreras, Memorias de un desmemoriado; C. Gonzalez Ruano, Azorin, 
Baroja, Benavente, etc., and Caras, caretas y carotas; J. Cassou, Pano- 
rama de la littérature espagnole contemporaine. 

The author then continues: “Not only are there plentiful and varied 
aids for teaching contemporary Spanish literature and for directing re- 
search therein, but the subject lends itself readily to testing by both the 
traditional essay method and the new style short-answer technique.” He 
appends a sample examination paper illustrating the latter method—a 
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very comprehensive paper, to be sure—in which questions are to be 
answered by “writing appropriate numbers in blank spaces at the left,” 
by “inserting the missing word or words in the blank,” etc. With one 
exception, the questions are almost entirely factual or call for (more ex- 
actly, “provide”) the repetition of hackneyed clichés of criticism from 
obviously limited sources. Anyone who has suffered under the ever in- 
creasing inarticulateness of college students brought up in larger and 
larger numbers under this method of “objective testing” will inevitably 
wonder why encouragement should be given to the extension of this 
blighting system to the last years of the college course. Is the time coming 
when even college juniors and seniors are never to have an opportunity 
to form and express an independent judgment concerning the material they 
read? It is fair to say that not all the questions are of the nature indicated, 
but certainly they occupy seven-eighths of the space on the examination 
paper. 

XVII, 5, February —F. M. Kercheville and R. Hale, “Ibafiez (sic) 
and Spanish Republicanism.” The title of this article suggests more than 
the authors have found time and space to carry out. An adequate esti- 
mate of Blasco’s relation to Spanish republicanism would require an ex- 
amination of a part, at least, of the thousands of political articles which 
appeared in El Pueblo, of the pamphlets issued during the years of exile 
at Mentone, and of more than three, certainly, of his novels. Basing 
themselves upon La catedral, La bodega, and El intruso, the authors dis- 
cuss Blasco’s hostility to the monarchy, the army, and the Catholic Church. 
The discussion is too sketchy and based upon too little evidence to be of 
much value. Blasco may have been an atheist but there is little adduced 
here to prove it. No mention is made of the apparent change in his ideas 
about religion, war, patriotism, etc., that is evident in his war novels. It 
would be interesting to determine whether this change was genuine or 
simulated for reasons of propaganda. The whole question of conviction 
versus opportunism in Blasco should be looked into. 


Modern Language Forum, XVIII, April——E. J. Crooks, “A Survey 
Course in Modern Spanish Literature for Second-Year College Students.” 
In a course which stresses rapid reading for content, outside of the class- 
room, there is an excellent opportunity to combine with this objective a 
bird’s-eye view of some period of the literature. “As [the student’s] point 
of view is maturing, it is his right to be trained to read literary works of 
merit with ease, understanding, and appreciation. As many students do 
not take more than two years of required work, the course in question 
[third or fourth semester] is the only opportunity of giving them the 
broadening experience of entering into the mental, moral, and aesthetic 
life of the nation whose language they have been studying. ... . It has 
been found possible to cover in a year one play by each of seven play- 
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wrights, several representative poems by three poets, a short novel or 
parts of a long novel by ten novelists, and selections from two essayists. 
The major part of the time is devoted to the literature of Spain since 
re In carrying out this program the teacher is a most necessary 
factor. In order to facilitate rapid reading he should describe in advance 
the general traits of the author, his purpose in writing the works, and the 
parts played by the different characters, though not the plot in detail.” 

XVIII, April—M. A. Zeitlin, “Don Ramon del Valle-Inclan.” This 
excellent article supplies new details of the life of Valle-Inclan, an analy- 
sis of his social and political philosophy, of his aesthetic theories, and of 
his technical procedure in both prose and verse. The study of his adjecti- 
vation is particularly interesting and goes considerably beyond that of the 
present writer, published in Hispania (Vol. VI, No. 2). There follows 
a rapid examination of Valle-Inclan’s literary production as a whole. 

















NEW BOOKS 
SCHOOL TEXTS 


The Cuthbertson Verb Wheels, devised by Sruart CuTHBERTSON, Ph.D., 
and Lucu L. Curnupertson, M.A. French, Spanish, German, and 
Latin Wheels. Published and sold by the University Extension Divi- 
sion, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 35 cents. 

This ingenious device consists of two wheels of convenient size, one 
revolving over the other. Around the periphery of the larger wheel are 
printed the infinitives of all types of verbs, both regular and irregular. 
The upper wheel is provided with openings, labeled Present Indicative, 
Present Subjunctive, et cetera. When the upper wheel is revolved so that 
a pointer indicates a given verb, the whole conjugation of the verb ap- 
pears at the various openings. In this manner a student has before him 
all the forms he will need without searching through the pages of a gram- 
mar. The inventors of the wheels believe that this device will take the 
mystery and difficulty out of verbs, as well as make the forms available at 
a glance. Interest in verbs can be stimulated by using the wheels in games. 
Drill possibilities are very numerous. The wheels are adaptable to any 
type of method, including the aural approach and reading methods, be- 
cause of the emphasis placed upon the two hundred or more most com- 
mon verbs, carefully chosen from the recognized frequency counts. The 
device should prove to be useful to students of all levels of attainment and 
to progressive teachers who wish to inject interest into the study of verbs. 
See illustration in the advertising pages. 


First Spanish Grammar, by Everett W. Otmstep, Ph.D., Litt.D., and 
RAyMoND L. GrisMeEr, Ph.D., of the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages, University of Minnesota. xv +352 pages. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1933. $2.00. 

There are forty-three lessons. Each lesson consists of statements of 
grammatical facts with examples, followed by five exercises, the first 
being drill on the new facts; the second, sentences in Spanish usually con- 
nected in meaning; the third, questions in Spanish on the foregoing; the 
fourth, of varied type, sometimes labeled “recognition”; the fifth, trans- 
lations of English sentences. There are ten illustrations and three maps. 
Two appendixes contain verbal facts and several lists of cognates. The 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish vocabularies are not separated as 
is the custom in most books but run concurrently page by page. The book 
concludes with an index. The lessons occupy 223 pages, the verbs 44 
pages, the cognates 21 pages, the vocabularies 51 pages, and the index 
6 pages. 
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Short Spanish Stories, edited with notes, exercises, and vocabulary by 
M. A. De Vitis, Associate Professor of Modern Languages, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. vii +209 pages (90 text, 23 notes, 20 exercises, 


63 vocabulary). D. Appleton—Century Company, Inc., New York, 
1933. 


The twelve short stories which comprise the text are: Casilda, Antonio 
de Trueba; Elizabide el Vagabundo, Pio Baroja; Modelo de esposas, 
Luis Taboada; La escalera, Isidoro Fernandez Florez; El terror de los 
ministros, Pedro de Novo Colson; El Rubio de Montejaque, Narciso Diaz 
de Escovar; La ciencia y el corazén, Eusebio Blasco; Los dos vecinos, 
Julia de Asensi; La Buenaventura, Pedro Antonio de Alarcén; La noche- 
buena del Guerrillero, Jacinto Octavio Picén; La ajorca de oro, Gustavo 
Adolfo Bécquer; Saletita, Emilia Pardo Bazan. 

The exercises are divided into five parts: preguntas, substitutions of 
three types, and a traduccién of English sentences into Spanish. The 
book is intended for second-year high-school and second-semester college 
reading. 


El Final de Norma, por PepRo ANTONIO DE ALARCON. Edited with in- 
troduction, footnotes of unusual words and difficult constructions, 
vocabulary of words of high frequency, and exercises, by Pau. T. 
MANCHESTER, Ph.D., Department of Romance Languages, Vanderbilt 
University, and Jost De HerNnANnpez, M.A., Department of Spanish, 
University of Alabama. xiv + 225 pages (165 text, 22 exercises, 29 
vocabulary). The Century Company, New York, 1933. $1.35. 


This is an abridgment of the complete novel. The introduction gives 
a brief account of the author and his literary work. There are eighteen 
exercises based on specific pages of the text and divided into six or seven 
parts. There are also four review exercises. The most original thing in 
this book is the treatment of the vocabulary; only those words and idioms 
appear in it which were listed by Buchanan among the 3,000 Spanish 
words of highest.frequency. All other words and idioms are given with 
translation at the foot of the page where they occur. They are decidedly 
numerous. Four illustrations and two maps accompany the text. 


Sinénimos. Repertorio de palabras usuales castellanas de sentido analogo, 
semejante 0 aproximado por Pepro pe Irizar y Avités. Quinta edi- 
cién aumentada por Homero Seris. 151 paginas. I. G. Seix y Barral 
Hermanos, Barcelona, Provenza, 219, Barcelona, 1932. Pesetas 4.50. 


This is a very excellent little book of its kind, useful for any teacher 
or advanced student. 
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La Barraca, por ViceNTE BLasco [BANez. Edited with introduction, notes, 
and vocabulary by Paut T. MANcuHeEsTeER, Ph.D., Department of Ro- 
mance Languages, Vanderbilt University, New York. xxiii + 239 
pages (149 text, 15 notes, 72 vocabulary). The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1933. $1.20. 

The introduction contains a brief sketch of the life and writing of 
Blasco Ibafiez, with a bibliography of his principal works and critical 
articles concerning him. The text is considerably abridged from the origi- 
nal. There are four illustrations. 


Tales of Spanish America, with exercises, notes, and vocabulary, by M. A. 
DeVitis, Associate Professor of Modern Languages, University of 
Pittsburgh. xv + 213 pages (97 text, 8 notes, 29 exercises, tabla de 
numerales 1, 62 vocabulary). The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1933. $1.10. 


The text contains thirty-eight brief selections in prose and poetry, 
divided into groups: México y Centro-América; Los Paises Antillanos ; 
Los Paises Andinos; Los Paises Rioplatenses. Nineteen well-chosen half- 
tones illustrate the text. The notes explain language difficulties while 
notas aclaratorias in Spanish at the end of each selection give additional 
information concerning names or native words which appear in the text. 
The exercises are usually divided into five or six parts: drill on idioms, 
questions in Spanish, drill on verbs, or other grammatical points, and 
sentences to translate to Spanish. 








REVIEWS 


Obras poéticas de Fray Luis de Leén. Edicién y notas del P. José 
Liopera, S.J. Volumen primero: Poesias originales. Publicaciones 


de la Biblioteca Diocesana Conquense. Estanislao Maestre, Editor. 
Madrid, 1932. 460 pages. 


Now that the Republic has thrown out the whole body of monachism, 
it is sad to know that never again, as cives rei publicae, will Spaniards do 
honor to such glories of Spain, of Hispania, “fatti per seguir virtute e 
conoscenza,” as Padre Fray José Llobera, to mention only the Jesuit who 
immediately concerns us, and the fruit of his lifelong devotion to the 
great Augustinian. Let us then, though tardily, give praise to this scholar 
and to those other wearers of the habit who have helped their brother to 
overcome his modesty and let the world at once have the purified text of 
Aloysius Legionensis. 

This critical and definitive edition was awarded the honors of the Cer- 
tamen Internacional de Salamanca on May 26, 1928, celebrating the fourth 
centenary of the birth of Maestro Fray Luis de Leén, conducted jointly 
by the Augustinian Order and the University of Salamanca. The first 
volume, here noticed, will soon be followed by two more which will con- 
tain the poetical translations. Succeeding volumes will contain the rest 
of the works. This edition is being printed by the Biblioteca Diocesana 
Conquense under the supervision of its learned director, D. Angel Gon- 
zalez Palencia, and is introduced by Fray Pedro M. Vélez, O.S.A., in a 
notable prologue. 

Padre Llobera has been known as an accomplished Latinist, but only 
his fellow-professors at Veruela knew him as not only an ardent reader 
of Fray Luis, like most Jesuits, but also as the poet’s most scholarly com- 
mentator and perfect editor. What he has done is the joint work of love 
and learning, and of courage, too, since the difficulties were formidable, as 
during the poet’s lifetime his writings abounded in copies carelessly made, 
which, passing from hand to hand, were themselves copied, the text con- 
tinually acquiring new corruptions and spurious additions. Fray Luis 
himself at last prepared a text to be printed; but it was lost or stopped on 
its way to the press, for reasons now unknown, and has never been recov- 
ered. So, in spite of masterly editorship, the text has been, until now, 
corrupt. Padre Llobera has rejected all but twenty-six manuscripts, de- 
scribed in the Jntroduccién, wherein he also makes a most interesting 
apologia for his method of purifying the text, some of which I shall 
quote, first noting his conclusion about the four editions that have held 
the field heretofore; that is, the princeps, edited by D. Francisco de 
Quevedo (Madrid, 1631), and the two editions based on it, and the edition 
of Padre Antolin Merino (Madrid, 1816), all of which depend on un- 
reliable manuscripts, though Quevedo’s text “esté muy por encima del de 
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1816, hasta tal punto que, corregidos los errores de los amanuenses y los 
de la tipografia, pueda las més veces tenerse la leccién por definitiva’” 
(Introduccién, pag. xxxv). 

The quotations that follow, selected from the Jntroduccién, show what 
the editor thinks necessary to preparing a first-class text; to which we 
must add, since he does not, his lifelong and ardent devotion to his subject. 


“Para discernir el texto auténtico de Fr. Luis se ha de tener cuenta en 
su estudio critico no sélo con los mejores manuscritos e impresos sino 
también con los caracteres peculiares del mismo, que hasta ahora no se han 
estudiado bastante, cuales son su sintaxis, ortologia, y métrica, su historia 
y geografia, los lugares paralelos, los originales que traduce o imita—en 
una palabra su propia y peculiar manera de escribir. Querer decidir la 
genuina leccién de una pieza literaria tan solo por el examen de docu- 
mentos mas o menos fidedignos cuando ninguno de ellos es auténtico no 
siempre es norma segura que pueda ilevar el convencimiento al animo del 
estudioso. Ni, tocante a Fr. Luis, basta que algun cartapacio, por precioso 
que se le suponga, presente poesias inéditas con el nombre del insigne vate, 
para que indudablemente se tengan por suyas si faltan en ellas los carac- 
teres distintivos de la poesia y de la diccion leonina.” 


This was the tenet of Fray Luis himself, who in the preface to Santa Te- 
resa’s Moradas declares that “no se pueden corregir bien las palabras si 
no es llegando a alcanzar enteramente el sentido dellas, porque si no se 
alcanza lo que esté muy propiamente dicho, pareceré impropio, y desta 
manera se vienen a estragar y echar a perder los libros.” And in his in- 
troduction to the Nombres de Cristo he spoke of good expression as 


“negocio de particular juicio, ansi en lo que se dice como en la manera 
cémo se dice, negocio que de las palabras que todos hablan elige las que 
convienen, y mira el sonido dellas, y aun cuenta a veces las letras, y las 
pesa, y las mide, y las compone para que no solamente digan con claridad 
lo que se pretende decir, sino también con armonia y dulzura” (Jntro- 
duccién, pags. xxxv-xxxvii). 

Padre Llobera has set forth his own procedure as follows: (1) Study 
of Quevedo’s text in the Madrid and the Milan editions of 1631 and the 
Valencia edition of 1761, with the latter’s emendations and notes; com- 
parison of these with Merino’s text, 1816; Arjona’s study, 1785, with 
commentary by Muifios; and other texts. (2) Examination of parallel or 
similar passages. (3) Study of the vocabulary, syntax, spelling, punctua- 
tion, prosody, history, and geography of the poet. (4) Comparison of 
codices. (5) Modernization of orthography and accentuation in order to 
give the pronunciation of Fray Luis (as Querinto for Cherinto) ; or their 
preservation for the same reason (agora, ansi, and the like). The order of 
procedure here given is merely accidental, for Padre Llobera was soaked 
in the details of his third procedure long before he undertook collation 
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of texts, and had from his youth made thousands of notes before he began 
to trail the codices. 

Only twenty-three poems are admitted as indisputably genuine. They 
are the twenty-three of Merino’s first part, and these are the twenty-four, 
less one, of Quevedo’s text. After these, Padre Llobera inserts nine which 
Merino considered genuine but which are probably imitations. Following 
them is a critical examination of all others that have mistakenly been 
attributed to Fray Luis, including Menéndez Pidal’s two contributions. 
The examination (Apéndice I1) concludes as follows: 

“Sea pues ésta la conclusién de lo dicho hasta aqui, conviene saber : 
que ninguna poesia original puede con seguridad prohijarse al ilustre vate 
belmontefio que no se halle en la edicién del P. Merino y aun en la principe 
de 1631.” 

Many of the poems are dedicated to D. Pedro Portocarrero, not a 
patron but an intimate friend, who was or became Regent of Galicia, In- 
quisitor General, Counselor of State, etc. The Dedicatoria of the first 
poem in the volume is complete, so found by Padre Merino in the im- 
portant manuscript formerly in the library of the vanished San Felipe el 
Real, now in the library of the Academia de la Historia. It was evidently 
prepared at a late period for a definitive edition that never appeared. In- 
deed, as Padre Blanco Garcia says in his Estudio histérico, page 218, 

“Por extrafio que parezca, Fr. Luis lleg6 casi a los umbrales de la 
vejez sin publicar un solo libro... hasta que le forzaron a cambiar de 
propdsito las importunaciones de los amigos y el precepto formal y rigu- 
roso del Superior de la Provincia agustiana de Castilla.” 

That Fray Luis carefully edited his collected works appears in the 
concluding words of this first Dedicatoria: 

“Nunca hice caso desto que compuse, ni gasté en ello mas tiempo de lo 
que tomaba para olvidarme de otros trabajos, ni puse en ello mas estudio 
de lo que merecia lo que nacia para nunca salir a luz; de lo cual ello mismo 
y las faltas que en ello hay dan suficiente testimonio. Pero suele acontecer 
a algunos mozos que, maltratados de los padres o ayos, se meten frailes; 
asi estas mis mocedades, teniéndose como por desechadas de mi se 
pusieron, segtin parece, en religidn, y tomaron nombre y habito muy mas 
honrado del que ellas merecian y han andado debajo dél muchos dias en 
los ojos y en las manos de muchas gentes ... Y recogiendo a este mi hijo 
perdido, y apartandole de mil malas compafiias que se le habian juntado 
... le vuelvo a mi casa y recibo por mio.” 

The projected volume was divided in three parts: “En la una van las 
cosas que yo compuse mias” (these are the ones in the volume under 
review) ; “en las dos postreras las que traduje de otras lenguas.” Inter- 
esting remarks follow about the art of translation: 

“De lo que es traducido, el que quiere ser juez pruebe primero qué 
cosa es traducir poesias elegantes de una lengua estrafia a la suya sin 
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afiidir (“asi pronunciaba Santa Teresa”—Note] ni quitar sentencia y con 
guardar cuanto es posible las figuras del original y su donaire, y hacer 
que hablen en castellano y no como estranjeras y advenedizas, sino como 
nacidas en él y naturales. No digo que yo lo he hecho, ni soy tan arro- 
gante; mas helo pretendido hacer, y asi lo confieso. Y el que dijere que 
no lo he alcanzado haga prueba de si; y entonces podra ser que estime 
mi trabajo mas; al cual yo me incliné sdlo por mostrar que nuestra lengua 
recibe bien todo lo que se le encomienda, y que no es dura ni pobre, como 
algunos dicen, sino de cera y abundante para los que la saben tratar.” 

Similarly, quotable passages occur also in Padre Llobera’s commentary, 
written with an uncommon heartiness. For example, there is (pp. 17-20) 
one about the place where Fray Luis probably composed the ode “Qué 
descansada vida...” M. Adolph Coster had been lured by the heavy fra- 
grance of orange blossoms at Yuste into assigning the ode to that monas- 
tery, and so he applied to it the poet’s “El aire el huerto orea, y ofrece 
mil olores al sentido,’ which had really been suggested by the garden at 
the Augustinian retreat of La Flecha, where there was a scarcity of 
flowery perfume. But, says Padre Llobera, a real poet is entranced by 
the most tenuous suggestion of fragrance; a real poet can, indeed, make 
mountains out of molehills if he chooses to do so: 

“A un poeta de cuerpo entero, como Fr. Luis, y aun a un poeta comin, 
bastale una colina para llamar a su cima cumbre airosa, como a Virgilio, 
por ejemplo, le basta un olmo para llamar aérea a su copa en aquel verso 
tan musical como casi todos los del bucdlico latino: Nec gemere aéria 
cessabit turtur ab olmo. De quien ponga maculo en esto podremos con 
razon decir que carece de sentido poético... El jardin de La Flecha era 
mas que suficiente para que el poeta pudiese cantar que el aire del huerto 
le ofrecia mil olores al sentido del olfato.” 

In short, “wn poeta de cuerpo entero.” 

This ode has excited universal admiration; but so, for that matter, 
have all the rest. This, however, most beautifully exemplifies those Hora- 
tian qualities of Fray Luis which most appeal to many. Says Menéndez 
y Pelayo (/deas Estéticas, III, 148): 

“Fray Luis de Granada nos arrebata en el torrente desencadenado de 
su elocuencia ... Malon de Chaide nos deslumbra a fuerza de color; Santa 
Teresa nos enamora con su profunda sencillez y su gracia femenil; Fr. 
Juan de los Angeles con su intima dulzura; a San Juan de la Cruz apenas 
pueden seguirle las a4guilas de la contemplacion. Todos son admirables y 
distintos; pero esa virtud de sosiego, de orden, de medida, de paz, de 
numero y ritmo, que los antiguos Ilamaban sophrosyne ... ;dénde le en- 
contraremos sino en Fray Luis de Leon?” 

The influence of Horace on Fr. Luis, above remarked, is frequently 
mentioned in the footnotes, and to “La forma horaciana del Mtro. Fr. Luis 
de Leén” is devoted Appendix IV. Reminiscences also of Virgil are con- 
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tinually occurring in the Odas. But, after all, the Castilian poet is the 
admirer and not the servant of the ancients, and it is the Castilian lan- 
guage that has first place and is jealously guarded from Latin as well as 
from other invasions. Here, too, Padre Llobera is distinguished and most 
frequently invites comparison with the other marvelous commentators 
whom Spain has long been producing. One example (pp. 33-35) out of 
a multitude is a two-page note on the propriety of de a quien in the lines 
“El cafio ... de a quien la sangre ensalza o el dinero,’ which in most texts 
appears without the a. The note reviews the history of the double-duty 
quien; cites Bello’s objection to two adjacent prepositions, which he con- 
siders an unnecessary inelegance; and admits that in the poet’s day the a 
was not obligatory and was frequently omitted. But Bello’s euphonic 
objection he offsets with the concurrence of the two prepositions in Mon- 


temayor, Ercilla, six passages in Cervantes, and in Fray Luis himself, 
who 


“mas adelante reconocié la disonancia de esa omisién y corrigié con gran 
acierto los primeros textos por de a quien.” 

Abundant also are notes on the classic Castilian meanings of words 
that have puzzled the editors. A three-page note discusses soledad in 


2Y dejas, Pastor santo, 
tu grey en este valle hondo, escuro, 
con soledad y llanto ... 


which some editors, understanding soledad only as “solitude,” have wrongly 
made to govern en, in spite of the con prevalent in the manuscripts. Padre 
Llobera writes : 

“Para gustar mas sabrosamente este verso, voy a explicar el sentido 
intimo que da el poeta a la voz soledad, que no significaba precisamente 
la falta de la compafiia del divino Maestro. Porque soledad es aqui el 
sentimiento o pena por la falta o ausencia de alguna cosa o persona que- 
rida cuya presencia deseamos.” 


Portuguese saudades, Catalan anyoranca, Latin desiderium, and, I may 
add, English “longing” or “yearning,” “a craving void left aching in the 
breast,” as Alexander Pope well expressed it, or a passionately aspiring 
desire: “My soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh longeth for thee in a dry 
and weary land where no water is,” as the Psalmist exclaimed. One of 
the many witnesses summoned on behalf of this sense of soledad is 
Philip II, in a letter to his daughters: “De lo que mas soledad he tenido 
es el cantar de los ruisefiores, que hogafio no los he oido.” These touching 
words fill the meaning to the brim for many a homesick reader, and 
throw as well a kindly light on the sad monarch. 

Padre Llobera’s notes refreshingly omit the fussy minutiae of variants 
(b for v and v for b and the like) because 
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“no quiero perder el tiempo con ellas ni sufro que le pierdan los lectores, 
los cuales espero que no demandaran de mi un trabajo inutil para fijar 
el legitimo texto luisiano. Mas si alguno las echare de menos, las hallara 
a granel en los mss.; pero habra de resignarse a emplear algun tiempo, a 
fatigar la vista, y acaso también a gastar dinero. Omitiré por tanto gene- 
ralmente las variantes erréneas, las apdécrifas, y las de poco o ningun 
interés, anotando sdélo las dignas de tal nombre, bien que alguna que otra 
vez daré cuenta de unas pocas que por ventura podran mover a hilaridad 
al juicioso lector.” 

The last of the twenty-three authentic poems in this volume: “Al salir 
de la cércel,” beginning “Aqui la envidia y la mentira / me tuvieron 
encerrado,” recalls the famous “Dicebamus hesterna die,” which will come 
into the story in a later volume to contain the Cantar de los cantares, for 
the translation of which the poet was denounced to the Inquisition. 

The most recent students of Fray Luis have been consulted and quoted, 
among them Federico de Onis, Aubrey F. G. Bell, Ramén Menéndez 
Pidal, Francisco Rodrigues Marin, Julio Cejador, Fr. Luis Getino. 


Los privilegios de Medina de Rioseco, por Estepan Garcia CHICO. 
Valladolid, Boletin de la Academia de Bellas Artes, 1932. 


In recent issues of the Boletin de la Academia de Bellas Artes de 
Valladolid there appears the continued story of “Los privilegios de Me- 
dina de Rioseco,” told by documents arranged by Don Esteban Garcia 
Chico. In the number before me (Afio II, Numero 7) the dates run from 
1619 to 1706, and several items are of general interest. First, for instance, 
is a privilegio of Felipe III confirming the right of the municipal au- 
thorities to collect a certain sales tax of about three and a third per cent. 
On what a majestic sea of words is the grant sent forth! No fewer than 
ninety-eight words to say “El Rey.” By the grace of God, Don Felipe 
was king all the way from Jerusalem to “las Indias Orientales y Occi- 
dentales islas y tierra firme del mar oceano” via Corsica, Sardinia, and 
the Two Sicilies; and was archduke, duke, count, and lord all the way 
from Flanders to the Canary Islands. In the resounding periods that 
follow, no small part of the majesty is in the direct and intimate address 
of a sovereign who can do no wrong. Nevertheless the villa of Medina 
de Rioseco appears to have thought the infallibility did not extend to a 
certain crown officer, against whose attempt to farm out the sales tax the 
villa had recently protested. “E yo teniendo consideracion a lo susodho 
y a la fuerza de lo inmemorial en que vos la dha villa y Concejo hazeis 
fundamento” ; considering, also, “los muchos y leales seruicios que haueis 
hecho a los dhos Setiores Reyes mis predecesores y a mi specialmente,” 
genuine services in blood and money, “con mucha gente de a pie y de a 
cauallo a vuestra costa y gran suma de dinero,” services enumerated in 
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gorgeous phrases through a hundred and forty-five words—What then? 
Does the king thereupon withdraw and leave that immemorial right un- 
disturbed? Yes, but for a price. He sells to the villa its right for cash 
“que haueis pagado de contado,” 44,000 ducats. That is, considering all 
that Rioseco had sacrificed for Carlos V and for Felipe II and for him- 
self, and considering also 44,000 ducats, the immemorial right is con- 
firmed! There are about fifteen hundred words more, but this is the gist 
of the matter: the Concejo, Justicia, y Regimiento have once more bought 
their right to the renta del peso, “agora y de aqui adelante perpetuamente 
para siempre xamas.” 

It is interesting to find the ducats given also in maravedis: “quarenta 
y quatro mill ducados que valen diez y seis quentos y quinientos mil mara- 
uedis.” That is, 375 maravedis to a ducado. That figures out, in our 
money, $61,600, if one trusts to the Academy’s dictionary, where it says 
the ducado’s value “llegé a ser de unas siete pesetas.” Supposing this true 
in 1619, and taking the peseta’s value as twenty cents, the ducado is equal 
to $1.40 and the maravedi to three-eighths of a cent. The maravedi had 
been worth much more in earlier reigns and in later ones was worth much 
less; in the time of Philip’s imbecile grandson it dropped from 375 to 
562 to the ducat, by a pragmatic of 1680. Is there any study of seven- 
teenth-century coinage which gives the purchasing power of ducat, real, 
and maravedi? What, for instance, did the 16,500,000 maravedis or the 
44,000 ducats mean to the riosecanos in labor, wheat, or flour? It is small 
comfort to be told that a maravedi was approximately three-eighths of a 
cent unless you can tell how many maravedis would buy, say, a celemin 
of barley. 

Returning to Rioseco a dozen years later, we find the fourth Philip 
reigning and the Conde Duque de Olivares ruling, or misruling; and we 
find that the villa of Medina de Rioseco has prospered and become an 
important center; it feels that the time is ripe for recognizing its success- 
ful combination of loyalty with thrift, and has evidently made representa- 
tions to this effect to Don Felipe IV, who responds in a privilegio of 1632 
which he addresses to all the world, beginning with the “serenisimo prin- 
cipe don baltasar carlos mi muy caro y mui amado ijo” and thence in 
stately steps down the hierarchy of mankind to “cada uno y qualquier de 
vos a quien esta nuestra carta o su traslado signado de escribano publico 
fuere mostrado salud y gracia saued”—each reader punctuating according 
to his lights. 

Here we may pause to note the power of paint. For do we not know 
the above-mentioned Don Baltasar Carlos better than we know most 
little boys? And all the rest of Philip’s court—the King himself, the 
sinister Count Duke, the gracious General de Spinola, the winsome meni- 
nas and little Margarita, the fools, dwarfs, and dogs—all are immortal 
in the canvases of Diego Velazquez. We even divine in the faces of 
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Felipe and Olivares what Velazquez did not dare openly to tell, as he told 
of the victory of Breda—the defeat and dissolution of that reign. 

In this document we encounter the villa for the last time, because here 
is the privilegio that sublimates it to the rank of ciudad—for a price, of 
course. Philip had now entered the Thirty Years War and needed vast 
sums to help Olivares lose what was left to lose. Hence, “para las oca- 
stones que tengo de guerras en Italia y otras partes,” the King is pleased 
to accept the thirty thousand ducats in consideration of which and of the 
“muchos buenos y leales sserbicios que el concexo justizia rexidores caua- 
lleros escuderos oficiales y hombres buenos de la villa de medina de Rio- 
seco” have rendered “a los ssetiores Reyes nuestros proxenitores y a mi,” 
His Majesty now desires to recompense Rioseco, “querieudola honrrar 
y sublimar.” He is therefore pleased to raise the villa to the highest 
municipal rank, “como por la presente la acemos e yntitulamos zsiudad,” so 
to be called henceforth whether in writing or by word of mouth, and to 
be honored as such by the serenisimo principe and the whole world, with 
due observance of all “las homrras gracias mercedes franquezas liber- 
tades preheminencias prerrogatibas e ynmunidades y todas las otras cosas 
que por rracon de ser siudad deve aber y gozar.” 

It is noticeable that the briefest passage, as in the privilegio first 
mentioned, is the acknowledgment of receipt of the ducats; here the 
scrivener’s words might have come from the oracular pen of Don Baltasar 
Gracian, most concise of Spaniards, who was, if report be true, frequently 
at Philip’s table, to furnish the Attic salt. Would that Velazquez had 
painted him, too, as well as the other Don Baltasar! 

And so the villa is now a ciudad: la Ciudad de Medina de Rioseco. 
When, one wonders, did medina lose its meaning of “city”? Evidently 
the riosecanos did not feel that their newly-made ciudad was a city twice 
over. But a still more interesting question is the difference of status 
between a villa and a ciudad. The difference must have been clearly 
marked in those days, since the riosecanos paid for it 30,000 ducats, 
11,250,000 maravedis, or $42,000. The villa in those days was distin- 
guished from the aldea by having an alcalde with both civil and criminal 
jurisdiction, also by the right to place a picota at its boundary, and prob- 
ably by other marks of superiority that must have been or seemed worth 
having. But if villa was a prouder title than aldea, what made upstart 
ciudad still prouder? There are today a few villas left which have refused 
to surrender the name, doubtless out of pride in splendid traditions. Ma- 
drid is such a villa: “villa del oso y del madrofio” ; Bilbao is another. The 
law does not today appear to distinguish between ciudad and villa; the 
difference seems purely honorific, with some villas refusing to think it is 
even that. 

S. L. Mrtiarp RosENBERG 
University oF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 
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Candelabro. Novelas, by Conca Espina. Madrid, Hernando, 1933. 

287 pages. 

This most recent of Concha Espina’s works is a collection of four 
novelas cortas. The first three, Tierra firme, Arboladuras, and Blanca 
Uria, are of some eighty pages each, while the last, Alma silvestre, is of 
only thirty. 

The first of the four stories has its setting in Chile, a land that the 
writer knows well. The whole story is a tribute to womanhood, to woman- 
hood as Concha Espina understands it. In the story we have two women 
of widely different backgrounds and social positions who cast their lots 
together, and after living together for some time finally join to give us 
an insight into the self-denial and sacrifice which a woman is capable 
of making. Because the Spanish woman is willing to have a real friend 
in the Araucana girl, the latter is willing to make the supreme sacrifice 
to save her mistress’s sequestered child. This story, very interestingly 
told, brings out Concha Espina’s belief that a woman, whatever her sta- 
tion, has, as her destiny in the world, suffering for those she loves. 

The second story, Arboladuras, presents to us in a new and striking 
fashion the struggle we see on every hand in Spain, the struggle between 
the “Call of the Sea” and the “Call of the Hills.” The argument is quite 
simple. A young man, Jacinto, a shepherd by birth and training, sees the 
blonde Marina, daughter of the sea, and forgets his love for his betrothed, 
Rosa. His desertion of his sweetheart, who at the same time represents 
pastoral life, is sure to bring disaster. The story ends with the drowning 
of Jacinto. He is drowned, not because he cannot help it, but because he 
realizes, too late, that his passion for Marina was not enduring but only 
a momentary infatuation. This presentation of the “Call of the Sea” and 
the “Call of the Hills” as the lure of two women seems new and interest- 
ing enough to make this another masterpiece of Concha Espina’s. 

Blanca Uria, the third story of the collection, is an unusually inter- 
esting presentation of one of Concha Espina’s favorite themes, the heroic 
sacrifice of a woman. Blanca Uria, a famous singer, has fallen in love 
with a man who she discovers is her mother’s widower. He does not 
know that his wife had a daughter. He, Cienfuegos by name, does not 
know that his wife has deceived him, and regards her as a saint. When 
Blanca Uria sees her mother’s picture on Cienfuegos’ dressing table she 
cannot help but cry out, “Esa mujer ... es mi madre.” Cienfuegos, dazed 
on discovering the treachery of his wife, whom he has considered above 
reproach, nevertheless insists that nothing stand in the way of his happi- 
ness with Blanca Uria. She, however, in spite of her love for him, must, 
through suffering, atone for her mother’s sins, and leaves him saying, 
“Volveré,’ but in such a way that the reader recognizes that she will 
not come back. 

Alma silvestre expresses with exceeding vividness the sentiment of 
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loneliness that permeates nearly all the writings of Concha Espina. Ame- 
lia, a girl without a family, confides to an old lady on the train and to the 
reader, “Siempre tengo miedo, a la vida, a los rincones oscuros de las 
cosas...” The girl happens upon a friend, a boy she knew as a child, and 
a dog that was once hers. The story ends without any definite outcome. 
The dog remains with the girl while the young man goes to his work 
with a promise to return. 

Of the four stories, all interesting and different, the best, without 
doubt, is Arboladuras. In it she does not have the same apparent reluc- 
tance to treat of material things that she makes manifest in the others. 
When she brings in real things, material things, she succeeds in making 
us conscious of their spirit, much more conscious of their spirit 
than when she cultivates the vagueness that sometimes pervades her 
works. 

James O. SWAIN 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
East LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Lope de Vega. La Gatomaquia. Con un saggio introduttivo e commento 
di ANton1ro GASPARETTI. Florence, “La Nuova Italia,” Editrice, 1932. 
154 pages. 8 lire. 


Cervantes e il “Quijote,” by L. Amspruzzi. Turin, Edizioni de “L’Erma,” 
1933. 24 pages. 3 lire. 


Italy has today a large group of Hispanists who are brilliantly carry- 
ing on the work of Monaci, Restori, and Rajna, but, with the exception 
of Farinelli and Croce, their studies are little known, partly because the 
Peninsula has no periodical devoted exclusively to Spanish language and 
literature, which would tend to focus the attention of the outside world 
upon their productions in this field. At present their studies are so scat- 
tered that many of them have never found their way either into the 
bibliogr: phies of Spanish histories of literature or into those of indi- 
vidual authors. In the absence of a Hispano-Italian review, periodical 
bibliographies of Italian contributions to Spanish studies would prove 
highly valuable to scholarship, but of these there is only one (incom- 
plete, but useful), covering the period 1878-1911, by Juan Luis Esterlich: 
“Influencia de la lengua y la literatura italiana en la lengua y la literatura 
castellana” in the Anales of the Junta para ampliacién de estudios e inves- 
tigaciones cientificas (Vol. X, Memoria 2a, Madrid, 1913, pp. 177-92). 

Among the younger Hispanists in Italy is Antonio Gasparetti, already 
known through several important studies. One of his latest contributions 
is an edition of Lope de Vega’s La Gatomaquia. Con un saggio intro- 
duttivo e commento (“La Nuova Italia,” Editrice, Florence, 1932). It is 
a uniformly excellent piece of work with grammatical, erudite, and aes- 
thetic textual commentary and an introduction of over thirty-five pages, 
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the greater portion of which is devoted to a critical analysis of La Gato- 
maquia which is so good that it is not likely to be superseded in quality 
for some time to come. Among other things, he disposes effectively of 
the tradition that the poem is a parody of the Italian epics, and also that 
it is an imitation of Italian mock-heroic poems. 

The edition should find a favorable reception in Lope courses beyond 
Italian boundaries. 

Another study relating to Spanish literature, Cervantes e il “Quijote” 
(Edizioni de “L’Erma,” Turin, 1933), has just been published by L. Am- 
bruzzi, known to us through two other Spanish contributions: “Antonio 
Gémez Restrepo traduttore del Leopardi” in Convivium (1930), and a 
Grammatica spaguuola (1932). The size of the Erma publication and the 
treatment accorded to the subject indicate that this material had served as 
a popular lecture before it reached the printer. There is a large amount 
of summary, on the one hand, of known facts of the life of Cervantes, 
and, on the other hand, of the contents of Don Quijote, all of which, how- 
ever, is given a warm coloring by Ambruzzi. The second of the two 
divisions of the essay is knitted with the first by the identification, in 
the course of the summary, of the character of Don Quijote with that 
of Cervantes himself. Ambruzzi believes with several Italian scholars 
(i.e., Renier: “Cervantes e l’Ariosto” in Rivista europea [1879], whose 
article he cites, and Garrone: “L’Orlando furioso considerato come fonte 
del Quijote” in Rivista d'Italia [1911], whose article is not cited at all) 
that Ariosto is the great inspirer of Don Quijote. Yet he does not insist 
unduly upon this and other sources of the masterpiece. In contrast, and 
with a true sense of values, he states: 

“La vera fonte, perd, del Quijote mi sembra sia la vita vissuta dal 
Cervantes, vita agitata e travagliata, che gli aperse il suo libro iticsauri- 
bile, e che egli, acuto osservatore, lesse e comprese, ora girando intorno 
lo sguardo dolce e malinconico, or esercitando una sincera introspezione, 
che gli rivelava la consonanza della sua anima con quella del suo eroe in 
gestazione” (pp. 7-8). 


Josern G. Fuciiia 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Venezuelan Prose Fiction, by Dittwyn F. Ratciirr. New York, In- 
stituto de las Espafias, 1933. 286 pages. 


In the words of the author, “this study seeks to trace the history and 
development of the Venezuelan novel, sketch, and short story from the 
middle of the nineteenth century down to about 1928.” From certain state- 
ments in the Preface it appears that the work was originally submitted as 
a doctoral dissertation at Columbia University. Dr. Ratcliff in his first 
chapter provides considerable orientation concerning the climate, physiog- 
raphy, history, and intellectual interests of Venezuela. Subsequently he 
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deals with European literary currents predominating in Spanish America 
during the first half of the nineteenth century; especially with romanti- 
cism and its leading monuments in other South American countries, show- 
ing that such works as Marmol’s Amalia and Isaacs’ Maria set literary 
fashions all over the continent, including Venezuela. The most interesting 
chapter of the book is perhaps chapter vii, which deals with the criollo 
short story, stressing the works of Urbaneeja Archepohl, Julio Rosales, 
Julio Panchart, and Enrique Soublette. This type of short story has af- 
forded an excellent vehicle for satirizing types and for portraying rural 
backgrounds. Though many of the stories discussed are unpleasant in con- 
tent, yet seen through the eyes of Professor Ratcliff they ring true and to 
the present reviewer give the impression of having genuine artistic merit. 

Other chapters treat such topics as cuadros de costumbres, the satirical 
novel, el Modernismo, and the New Novel. José Rafael Pocaterra and the 
internationally known Rufino Blanco-Fombona are each allotted a separate 
chapter. The work is accompanied by a bibliography and an index of 
authors and titles. In general it may be said that it is a storehouse of 
information concerning nineteenth-century Venezuelan prose fiction and 
that the author has accordingly made a major contribution to our knowl- 
edge of this sector of Spanish-American literature. One must, however, 
reluctantly record the fact that Professor Ratcliff’s English style is, to say 
the least, somewhat unorthodox: “Sometimes these reformers get all hot 
and bothered over things of very little relevance” (p. 6); “. .. . but the 
novel is not at all convincing, every character is either very virtuous or 
very wicked, which produces a jarring black and white effect unrelieved 
by even a gray, to say nothing of anything of a more lively and life-like 


color” (p. 33); “Alberto consented . . . . but lost his temper and cracked 
him over the head” (p. 31); “.... This tactic... .” (p. 71); “.... the 
bellyband [meaning saddle-girth] of the horse... .” (p. 74); “But by 


some his ingenuousness will be considered lack of taste and gumption” 
(p. 77); “‘a hard-boiled virgin’” (p. 83); “A gentleman who spends 
most of his time alone so he won’t get seasick” (p. 117), etc. Misprints 
noted include the following: fueileton (p. 31, 1. 8); porvenier (p. 78, 1. 
11); cyncial (p. 114, 1. 5); ténto (p. 127, 1. 30). A rather capricious use 
of italics to designate foreign words is also in evidence. 

To sum up, one closes the book with the impression that the author 
has been faithful to his sources but not to his readers: he presents an in- 
clusive digest of the works he has read but he has evidently gone into 
print without realizing that, to the same extent as the authors whom he 
has conscientiously studied and criticized, he himself has the literary re- 
sponsibility to achieve a certain conventional norm of style. 


EpwIn B. PLAcE 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
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Quelques précisions sur les sources d’Espronceda, par GEOFFREY BRERE- 
TON, B.A., Oxford; Docteur és Lettres, Université de Paris. Paris, 
Jouve et Cie, Editeurs, 1933. 


Professor Churchman’s investigations of Espronceda’s work, printed 
in the Revue Hispanique in the years 1908-9, have become classic. Till 
now no serious challenge of his conclusions concerning the Spanish poet’s 
indebtedness to Byron has been made. Brereton’s thesis forms both a 
complement and a challenge to Churchman’s. Brereton has enlarged the 
field of influences. He finds that the neo-classic school of poets, especially 
Lista, who was Espronceda’s teacher, must be fully considered in the dis- 
cussion of Espronceda’s youthful poems, including the Ossianic “Al sol.” 
Brereton thinks that the Ossianic traits in Espronceda were not inspired 
by reading in the original. 

All this goes to show that the neo-classic school, Quintana, Lista, 
Tapia, Maury, and others, should be more carefully studied as precursors 
of romanticism. Traces of Young and Ossian have not been thoroughly 
investigated. 

Mr. Brereton emphasizes French influences in Espronceda. The vig- 
orous and realistic “Cuadro del hambre,”’ one of the fragments of the 
“Pelayo,” closely resembles a passage in Voltaire’s Henriade. The famous 
“Cancién del pirata” is not so completely Byronic but contains more 
resemblances to Vigny’s poem “La fregate ‘La Sérieuse’” than to Byron’s 
“Corsair.” The “Canto del cosaco” in its main inspiration comes from 
Béranger, though the repetition of the word “Hurra” may be reminiscent 
of Barbier. 

The truth is that the word “Hurra” harks back to Birger’s ballad 
“Lenore” : 

Hurra! die Toten reiten schnell. 


It reappears in the innumerable French translations of that ballad. (See 
F. Baldensperger’s essay, “Lenore” de Biirger dans la littérature fran- 
¢aise.) Further, it is important to bear in mind that Espronceda’s “Canto 
del cosaco” is a “ride” song and as such may well have been suggested 
by Byron’s “Mazeppa.” 

In his readings of Victor Hugo and Joseph de Maistre may be found 
the possible sources of Espronceda’s “El mendigo,” “El reo de muerte,” 
and “El verdugo.” Only the “Cancién bdquica” seems to Brereton to 
show Byronic influence, and that on account of the rhythm. The rhythmic 
form of Byron’s “Farewell to Napoleon,” anapaestic with stresses on 
syllables 2, 5, 8, 11, is the same. 

Here Mr. Brereton makes a strange remark: 


“Le refrain de la ‘Cancién Baquica’ est écrit dans une forme trés rare 
dans la poésie espagnole. Nous n’avons pas réussi 4 trouver d’autres ex- 
emples de cette forme, et Espronceda lui-méme ne |’emploie que cette seule 
fois.” 
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Herein Mr. Brereton is mistaken, as there are seven quatrains having the 
same rhythm and the same rhyme scheme in “El estudiante de Sala- 
manca,” Part IV. The twelve-syllable line with its anapaestic rhythm, 
with the accents on the syllables 2, 5, 8, 11, is of course the favorite line 
of Juan de Mena and the other poets who indited verses: 


Al muy prepotente don Juan el Segundo. 


Mr. Brereton has not studied the question of Espronceda’s metrics; 
but seems to be content to accept the time-worn view regarding him as 
an innovator of the polimetria of the romantics. “Espronceda montre 
quien méme temps qu'un innovateur, il est un artiste dans les effets mé- 
triques” (p. 103). Nobody can quarrel with the idea tiiat Espronceda was 
a consummate artist in verse, but real metrical innovations are difficult 
if not impossible to find in his works. It is rather as a practitioner and 
a popularizer of innovations that he excelled. 


The Golden Book of Italian Poetry, chosen and edited by Lauro DE 
Bosts. With a foreword by Proressor G. M. Trevetyan, O.M. An- 
notated edition. London and New York, Oxford University Press, 
1933. xxxii + 319 pages. $2.00. 


Emphasis should be given to the word “chosen,” for this anthology 
does not follow the beaten track. The compiler is a man of fine taste who 
has presented to the general reader, as well as to the student, selections 
from the whole field of Italian poetry, from St. Francis of Assisi to 
D’Annunzio, which have artistic beauty. One gets from the book a better 
impression of Italian verse than from similar compilations. The notes 
give a biographical sketch of each poet and elucidations of difficulties in 
language or interpretation of the poems. 


A Bibliography of Articles on Spanish Literature, by Raymonp L. 
GrisMer, Ph.D., Josep E. Leprne, M.A., RicHarp H. OLMSTED, 
M.A., of the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Bur- 
gess Publishing Company, Mimeograph Publishers, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, 1933. 294 pages. $2.95. 

The authors have made an ambitious attempt to list all articles on 
Spanish literature which have appeared in periodicals, homage volumes, 
and elsewhere, in order to supplement bibliographies which deal with 
books. They have classified and indexed the numerous articles and have 
arranged them chronologically. There are two indexes: one, of the au- 
thors of the articles; and the other, of the writers and works treated in the 
articles. These give very material assistance in finding what is desired. 
The articles listed are taken from the principal periodicals in Spanish, 
French, Italian, German, and English of the learned type. Lesser periodi- 
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cals and those of the more strictly literary sort have not been utilized. In 
consequence, there is a notable paucity of articles on Spanish-American 
literature. The authors acknowledge the shortcoming and promise an addi- 
tional volume. The compilation as it stands should prove a tremendous 
time-saver to students and professors of Spanish and can be highly rec- 
ommended. It is published in mimeograph form, printed in double column 
on paper 8% by 1034 on both sides of the sheet, and bound like a book. 


Colonial Hispanic America: A History, by CHarLEs Epwarp CHAPMAN, 
Professor of Hispanic American History in the University of Cali- 
fornia. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1933. 405 pages. $3.00. 
To crowd into a single volume of four hundred pages the whole history 

of 325 years of Spanish colonization in America is a difficult task. It can 

only be done by intense condensation. In this art Professor Chapman has 
shown himself a past master. A most valuable section of the book is some 
thirty-five pages of critical bibliography entitled “Essay on Authorities.” 

Another valuable feature of the volume is the inclusion of numerous maps, 

which were evidently drawn under the direction of the author. 

To give unity to his topic, Professor Chapman presents colonial life 
as an evolution, “portraying institutions as well as events, in different 
epochs of time. The age of discovery, the ensuing Hapsburg rule, and the 
Bourbon century are three fairly well-marked eras for handling in this 
manner.” These eras he characterizes, in terms that suggest the school- 
master, as “aggressive-aggressive, aggressive-defensive and defensive-de- 
fensive.” He thus discusses history “broadly, with only incidental detail, 
except as interesting occurrences are adduced to lend color to the account.” 
In consequence, his book is not “the encyclopaedic type of historical 
volume.” 

In selecting his colorful incidents Professor Chapman does not fall 
into the error of many a less skilful writer of condensed history of re- 
counting an occurrence merely for its color and thus give it an emphasis 
altogether out of its historical perspective. 

Another praiseworthy trait is the use of Spanish words in cases in 
which there is no accurate English equivalents ; striking, too, is the cleverly 
unobtrusive way whereby their meaning is worked into the text. 


ALFRED COESTER 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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FRENCH — SPANISH — LATIN — GERMAN 


Have you not felt the need for a more interesting, 
more practical method of teaching verbs? 


THE CUTHBERTSON VERB WHEELS save time 
in teaching, avoid confusion, and offer a compact, 
effective play-level presentation of the verbs most 
necessary and most frequently used in the language 
being taught. 


Seven inch size for students ee e 35¢ EACH 


De Luxe edition $1.00 
Published and Sold by the 


EXTENSION DEPARTMENT, UNIVERSITY of COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado 

















Special Number of HISPANIA 


Some time ago the Editor of Hispanza laid before the members of 
the American Association of Teachers of Spanish certain-proposals for 
expanding the scope of the periodical. Those who replied to the ques- 
tionnaire believed that the best method of achieving that purpose would 
be to issue extra numbers from time to time which might be purchased by 
those interested. The moment is now favorable. The Editor has on hand 
in his portfolio of manuscripts a sufficient number of excellent articles to 
make a Special Number of approximately 100 pages. Their character can 
be estimated by reading the titles of some which would appear. It will be 
evident that they are technical and interesting mainly to students of Span- 
ish literature. 

“Moscatel,” C. E. Anibal; “Lope de Vega’s Gracioso Ridicules the 
Sonnet,” Lucille K. Delano; “Spanish Poetry in English to the Year 
1850,” Joseph G. Fucilla; “The Renegade in the Spanish Theater of the 
Seventeenth Century,” Esther J. Crooks; “A Precursor of the Picaresque 
Novel in Spain: El libro de la vida y costumbres de don Alonso Enriquez, 
caballero noble desbaratado,” Lesley Byrd Simpson; “Las asonancias del 
Poema del Cid. Posibles significados de los diferentes cambios de aso- 
nantes,” Enrique Macaya Lahmann; “Scott’s Influence on José Marmol’s 
El Cruszado,” Stuart Cuthbertson; “Romantic Irony and Satire—Espe- 
cially in Spain,” John Reid; “El Enriquillo de Manuel de Jests Galvan,” 
Concha Meléndez. 

To find funds for the publication of such a Special Number it will be 
necessary to sell copies at $1.00 each. The project will not be carried out 
unless it is possible to finance it without recourse to the general funds of 
the Association. It will be necessary also that a fair number of individuals 
shall become sponsors of the project by subscribing for at least five copies 
of the publication. The names of the sponsors will be printed. 





I hereby subscribe for ONE copy of the First Special Number to be is- 
sued by Hispanra and will send $1.00 upon its receipt. Send it to 








Enroll me among the Sponsors of the Special Number to be published by 


Hispania. Send me 5, or..................-.-. , copies, for which I will pay $1.00 each 
upon receipt. 




















A NEW INTERMEDIATE READING TEXT 


Pardo Bazan: SHORT STORIES 


The only representative collection of this author’s short stories 
now available in America. Every phase of her work is shown. 
The editing has been done by Albert Shapiro of the Belmont Hill 
School and F. J. Hurley of George Washington High School. The 
stories included are: “El Premio Gordo,” “John,” “Temprano y 
Con Sol,” “Desde Alla,” “El Gemelo,” “El Talisman,” “La 
Chucha,” “El Décimo,” “El Pinar del Tio Ambrosio,” “El En- 
gafio,” “La Nochebuena del Carpintero,” “Crimen Libre,” “De 
Polizén,” “Las Tijeras,” “Solucién,” “La Cena de Cristo” 
“Cuesta Abajo,” “Los Huevos Arrefalfados.” 











Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, Drill Work and Exercises 
Price, $0.92 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 














Do you want your students to really know 
Spanish? 


Nothing will supplement your teaching better than 


LA PRENSA 


Spanish Daily Paper 


Have them subscribe and read it every day 
and 


They will really know Spanish 
3 mos. $3.00 6 mos. $5.00 12 mos. $9.00 
Write for less than daily subscription rates 


245 Canali St. New York, N.Y. 
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HISPANIC REVIEW 


A Quarterly Journal Devoted to Research in the Hispanic 
Languages and Literatures 


Published by the UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 
Philadelphia 





Editor 
J. P. WickersHAM CRAWFORD 
Assistant Editors 


M. Romera-N AVARRO Otts H. Green 
Associate Editors 
Mitton A. BuCHANAN Haywarp KENISTON 
ALFRED CoESTER RuDOLPH SCHEVILL 
J. D. M. Forp AnTOoNIO G. SOLALINDE 
Joseru E. Grttet F. CourtNEY TARR 
Harry C. HEATON CuHarces P. WAGNER 





Subscription price, $4.00 a year; single issue, $1.25 
Address inquiries and orders to: 


Proressor Epwin B. WitiiaMs, Business Manager, College Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 














THE HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Is designed to afford a medium of publication for articles 
relating to the history of the Hispanic American countries 
and to provide reviews or other notices of books and all 
publications of interest to students of that subject. The pub- 
lishers confidently hope, therefore, that they may have the 
co-operation of scholars in all countries who are interested in 
this field of study and of all men everywhere who desire to 
promote good-will among the American family of nations. 


James A. RoBerTsSON AND J. Frep Rippy, Editors 


Published Quarterly by Duke University Press, 
Durham, N.C. 




















Only the best firms are subject to imitation. This is the best proof of the 
high standing and importance of the 


LIBRERIA DE LOS BIBLIOFILOS ESPANOLES 
GABRIEL MOLINA, Sucesores 
Travesia del Arenal, 1 Madrid, Spain 
Telegrammes: Molinsur Box, 821 Telephone: 14098 and 17033 
The oldest and best established 


We supply all kinds of books, old and new, even those not mentioned 
in our catalogues, which we send gratis. We have connections with book- 
sellers in all parts of the world. 


Direct your correspondence legibly 








AWARD A MEDAL 


The medal of the Association of Teachers of Spanish has 
proved very efficient in stimulating pupils to greater effort. 
Apply to the regional director nearest you. 

L. BerKowi1tTz, 1098 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Miss Grace Datton, 6419 Wornall Terrace, Kansas City, Mo. 
Harry C. THeospatp, Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


The names of medal winners will be published in His- 
PANIA when supplied by the teachers who award medals. 











FOR SALE 
Back Numbers of HISPANIA 


The stock room of the journal holds an oversupply of 
many back numbers which contain articles that could be used 
in the classroom. To reduce stock these are offered for sale 
at 10 cents each in lots of ten or more of the same issue. 
Volumes (six numbers), $2.00. Single copies, 50 cents. Not 
all issues are available at the lot price, but no list can be pub- 
lished. Write an inquiry for such as you would like to obtain. 


By making a purchase you would do a service to your classes 
and to your Association. 


Address, HISPANIA, P.O. Box 1725 
Stanford University, California 




















REVISTA DE FILOLOGIA ESPANOLA 


Se publica en cuadernos trimestrales, formando cada afio un tomo 
de unas 450 paginas. Comprende estudios de bibliografia, historia de 
la civilizacién, lengua, literatura y folklore, y da informacién biblio- 
grafica de cuanto aparece en revistas y libros, espafioles y extranjeros, 
referente a la filologia espafiola. 


DIRECTOR: R. Mentnovez Piwar 
REDACTORES: A. Atonso, A. Castro, V. Garcia pt Dreco, 
T. Navarro TomAs, F. pe Onis, A. G. SoLaLinvE 
SECRETARIO DE REDACCION: H. Seris 


PRECIOS DE SUSCRIPCION 
Espafia, 20 pesetas afio. Extranjero, 22 pesetas afio. — Suscripcién 
a la triada aparte de la Bibliografia: 4 pesetas afio.— Numero 
suelto: Espafia, 5 pesetas. Extranjero, 5.50 pesetas. Colecciones 
completas y tomos sueltos: se venden al mismo precio 
de suscripcién. 


REDACCION Y¥ ADMINISTRACION : 
CENTRO DE ESTUDIOS HISTORICOS 
Atmacro, 26, MADRID 

















HISPANIC STUDIES 


by E. C. HILLS 


Hispania Monographs No. 1 
[Each copy autographed by the late author] 
To order a copy, fill out this coupon and mail to 


HISPANIA, Box 1725, Stanford University, Calif. 


fg copies of Hispanic Studies, by 
E. C. Hills, price $2.00. Enclosed find check (money 
order) for $................... 


























Bulletin of Spanish Studies 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR ALL INTERESTED 
IN SPANISH 


This review contains articles in Spanish and English on 
Spanish literature, history, politics, painting, music, etc.; 
quarterly letters in Spanish from correspondents in Madrid 
and Barcelona; reviews of all notable books on Spanish 
studies ; occasional articles in Catalan, etc. 


Annual subscription $2.50, postage included. Specimen 
copy, 65 cents. Back numbers, volumes and binding cases 
(65 cents) are obtainable. 


Bulletin of Spanish Studies 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
ENGLAND 








LIBROS ANTIGUOS y MODERNOS 
JULIAN BARBAZAN 


Ex gerente de la casa G. Molina, sucesores 
Constantino Rodriguez, 4. Madrid (Espafia) 

Esta casa, merced a su perfecta organizacion y practica del 
negocio, se encarga de servir toda clase de libros en las mejores 
condiciones de precio y rapidez. 

Encuadernaciones de lujo y econdmicas a precios moderados, 
respondiendo de su perfecci6n en los trabajos. 

Catalogos gratis, sobre demanda. 

Descuentos a Sres. Profesores y Universidades. 











Fourth Annual 


SPANISH RESIDENTIAL TOUR 


Centro de Estudios 1934 summer session, with extensive travel and excursions. 
Spain — Morocco — Italy — Austria — Germany — Switzerland — France. 
The Passion Play 


STUDENT ECONOMY TOUR TO SPAIN 


EUROPEAN MOTOR TOUR 


Personally conducted private parties of limited membership. The most 
comprehensive tours at the most reasonable rates. 
Address 
Marion J. pay Language Supervisor, 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


BALLOT FOR OFFICERS 


Professor J. W. Barlow, Chairman of the Committee on Nominations, has 
submitted to the members of the Association the following nominations of officers 
for the calendar year of 1934. Any member may substitute on his or her ballot 
any desired name for any given post. Vote by placing a cross in the square to the 
right of the name of the nominee or his substitute. Mail this ballot to Miss 
Vesta E. Conpvon, 8205 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 





PRESIDENT 





WILFRED A. BEARDSLEY, Goucher College 








THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT (three-year term) 





JACOB WARSHAW, University of Missouri 











SECRETARY-TREASURER 





G. B. COLBURN, State College, Fresno, California 











MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL (three-year term)  Y3efer 


Two 





MISS MARY ELEANOR PETERS, State College, San Mateo, California 





ARNOLD WARD, Northside High School, Denver, Colorado 














COME TO THE MEETING! 
December 27 and 28, Cleveland, Ohio 


Hotel Cleveland, Public Square 


RESERVATIONS 


Hore.: Apply direct to Hotel Cleveland, Public Square, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Single room, $2.50; Double room, $4.00 up. 

Luncueon, December 27, 85 cents; BANguet, December 27, 7 :00 p.m., $1.50. 
Write to Miss Helen Knott, 28406 W. Oviatt Road, Bay Village, Ohio, before 
December 22 for tickets. 














Latest Additions 
to the 


MACMILLAN 
HISPANIC 
SERIES 


for Secondary Schools 
and Colleges 


THE 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 


LA BARRACA 
POR 
VICENTE BLASCO 
IBANEZ 


Edited by Paut T. Man- 


CHESTER, 
Vanderbilt University 
We are happy to offer for 
the use of college students who 
have nearly completed the sec- 
ond year’s work and high- 
school students in their third 
year this text of Blasco Ibafiez’s 
famous novel. Professor Man- 
chester, working from a late 
ori cua lin 
author, 
text to suit classroom needs, 
exercising great care to prevent 
any sacrifice of literary effec- 
tiveness. Brief, concise notes, 
complete vocabulary, and inter- 
esting illustrations have been 
provided. 


Published in October 
$1.20 








TALES OF 
SPANISH AMERICA 


By M. A. DeVitis and 
DorotHy TORREYSON, 
University of Pittsburgh 


This “first reader” for Span- 
ish students presents historical 
incidents and legends of the 
Spanish-American countries in 
“living” Spanish prose and 
poetry, simple without the sac- 
rifice of style. The material is 
interesting, authentic, full of lo- 
cal color, and pleasingly free 
from the childish tone which 
often characterizes easy reading 
matter. Numerous illustrations 
and an exceptionally full and 
informational vocabulary are 
included. 


Published in October 
$1.10 


NOVELISTAS 
ESPANOLES 
MODERNOS 


By José A. BaLsErRo, 

University of Illinois 
For the advanced undergrad- 
uate or the graduate student 
this book will provide the ma- 
terial for a v as 
study of the modern Spanis 
novel. In the delightful style 
of this practised author, it dis- 
cusses in minute detail nine 
esnng, sanetets of Spanish fic- 
: Valera, Per Alarcén, 
Pérez Galdos, Emilia Pardo 
Bazan, “Clarin,” Coloma, Picén, 
and Palacio Valdés, For each 
Professor Balseiro gives a de- 
tailed biographical notice, an 
elaborate analysis in chronologi- 
jong bibliographical Tist, “Titus, 
i ist, us- 
allen add to the interest of 
this unique and scholarly work. 


Published in November 




















La novela de un novelista 





This charming autobiography of the dean of 
Spanish letters, Palacio Valdés—edited in an au- 
thorized version by Messrs. Alpern and Martel, 
with footnotes in the modern manner and exer- 
cises that stress comprehension and word study 
—is but one of seventeen attractive titles in our 


series of 


CONTEMPORARY SPANISH TEXTS 





Published under the able general-editorship of 
Professor FEDERICO DE Onis, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The series comprises representative plays, 
novels, anthologies of poems, essays, and short 
stories taken from the best modern Spanish and 
Spanish-American literature. Among the last five 
numbers will also be found that justly popular 
volume of humorous travel talk, Camba’s 


La rana viajera, edited by 





Professor p—E Onis . . . Pérez Lugin and 
Linares Rivas’ sparkling student comedy, 
jLa casa de la Troya (Martin AND DE 
Mayo) ...a masterly anthology of Rubén 
Dario’s Poetic and Prose Selections (RosEN- 
BERG AND LOWTHER) .. . and Concha 
Espina’s Mujeres del Quijote (BrecKER), a 
collection of inimitable essays on the women 
characters of Don Quijote. 


We highly recommend the Series for 
its variety as well as its intrinsic merit. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY Boston New York 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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